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Phillips Brooks as a Harvard Student 


REAT as is the charm which other 
writers have, this writer, who 
writes solely because the man of 

whom he writes seems to him to belong 
to all mankind, and to have something to 
say to every age, must always have charm 
deeper than any other. Great is he who 
in some special location, as a soldier, a 
governor, a scientist, does good and help- 
ful work for fellowmen. Greater still is 
he who, doing good work in his special 
occupation, carries within his devotion to 


it a human nature so rich and true that 
it breaks through his profession and 
claims the love and honor of his fellow- 
men, simply and purely as a man. His 
is the life which some true human eye 
discerns, and some loving and grateful 
hand makes the subject of a picture to 
which all men enthusiastically turn.” 

Phillips Brooks wrote these words with 
reference to Professor Masson’s “ Life of 
Milton ;” and they emphasize his idea 
of “the great Puritan poet, standing in 
the centre of the great tumult of human 
life,’”’ and the attitude of his biographer 
toward him. Bishop Brooks is in that 
central position in public interests among 
Americans which Milton occupied in the 
political and religious convulsions in Eng- 
land during the middle of the seventeenth 
century. He is not only a distinguished 
preacher, but, to use the language of one 
of his friends, “a twelve-sided man.” 
He has arrested attention from the be- 
ginning of his career through the posses- 
sion of remarkable gifts and the exercise 
of them in great simplicity and in a 
unique manner ; and in this passage from 
his lecture on “ Biography ” he has uncon- 
sciously outlined his own career. His 
rich intellectual and emotional gifts have 
been controlled by a warm and earnest 
devotional life, which has played through 
them and made them its voice to man- 
kind. 

It is felt that the time has come when 
a true and faithful account of what can 
be properly stated concerning the personal 
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life of Phillips Brooks should be given 
to the public. Nearly all that has been 
published about him is either a fulsome 
statement which has caused him pain, 
or it abounds in mistakes which should 
have been avoided, or stories which are 
apocryphal. ‘There is nothing wonderful 


or exceptional in the events of his early 
He dis 


life or in any part of his career. 


Rev. Alex. H. Vinton. 

missed the subject in writing about him- 
self to the secretary of his class at Harvard 
in what could be put into a single line, and 
has never been induced to go beyond it. 
His modesty concerning himself is exces- 
sive. Even members of his own family 
find it difficult to obtain from him any 
mention of the great honors which have 
from time to time been paki to him. He 
is equally reticent among his personal 
friends. It would seem as if he had 
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never put upon himself the estimate in 
which he is regarded by others, and per- 
haps there is not a man in the country 
equally prominent, about whom in a 
strictly personal sense, so little can be 
said. This is here remarked, both to 
excuse the poverty of details and to 
show why his life cannot be considered by 
those who know him well with the free- 
dom which is taken with 
other persons who are 
equally before the public. 
All that can here be at- 
tempted is to trace the lead- 
ing and shaping influences 
which have guided and con- 
trolled him, so far as they 
can properly be a matter of 
comment. 


Phillips Brooks has the 
best Puritan blood of New 
England in his veins. On 


the side of his mother, who 
was the granddaughter of 
Judge Phillips, the founder 
of Phillips’ Academy, at An 
dover, he is descended from 
a family that has had a con- 
trolling influence in New 
England, and whose tradi 
tions of piety and learning 
and benevolence are fondly 
cherished at the present day. 
Mary Ann Phillips, his 
mother, was a woman of fine 
intellect, and known for her 
unusually intense and ear- 
nest religious life. She was 
a believer in prayer, and 
used to spend hours by her- 
self in devotions. His father, 
William Gray Brooks, was 
likewise descended from an 
eminent ancestry. ‘The 
famous Puritan divine, John Cotton, after 
whom one of Bishop Brooks’s brothers is 
named, was his ancestor, and the position 
of the family in Boston society may be 
inferred from this fact. The ancestors on 
both sides held high positions in church 
and state. His father was a hardware 
merchant in Dock Square, afd was greatly 
interested in the local antiquities of Boston. 
He liked the society of editors and liter- 
ary people, and when the late Daniel N. 
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St. Paul's Church, Boston, 


Haskell was the editor of the Zranscripi, 
he was almost daily to be seen in com- 
pany with the little band of congenial 
men of whom the late Edward Stearns, 
the late Thomas Starr King, and Hon. 
M. P. Kennard were members, who re- 
sorted to Mr. Haskell’s office after the 
editorial labors of the day were over, to 
tell stories, to discuss the new books, or 
to go over the gossip of the town. Mr. 
Brooks had the capacity for keeping 
quiet and absorbing what was going on, 
which has often been manifested by his 
son, who seems to have inherited from 
his mother the deep and earnest piety 


and _ intellectual strength which have 


always been his characteristics, and from 
his father the robust physical constitu- 
tion, the strong and resolute spirit, which 
he has shown in using them. ‘The oldest 
son of the family is William Gray Brooks, 
who was born in 1834. Phillips is a year 
and a half his junior, and was born 
December 13, 1835, on High Street, in 
Boston, which was then a residential part 
of the city. William and Phillips were 
so nearly of the same -age that they were 
constant companions and __ playmates. 
They had such a rich and generous 
boyhood together as those who know 
them both can imagine. They studied 
together in 1843, at the Adams School 
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Boston Latin School 


in Mason Street, where they remained 
until Phillips entered the Latin School 
in 1846, and William, after a_ short 


stay in the Latin School, 


was trans- 
ferred to the English High School, from 
which he was graduated to enter upon a 


business career. He is now cashier of 
the National Eagle Bank of Boston. 
Phillips was baptized as a child by Dr. 
IN. de Frothinghi um, the pastor of the 
First Church in Chauncy Place of that 
day; but later the family changed their 
religious home, and his father became a 
vestryman in St. Paul’s Church on Tre- 
mont Street, when Dr. Alexander H. 
Vinton was the rector. This brought 
young Brooks very early under the in- 
fluence of one who had much to do in 
directing his life, and the lives of his 
two younger brothers, Dr. Arthur Brooks, 
now rector of the Church of the Incarna 
tion in New York City, and the Rev. 
John Cotton Brooks, now rector of Christ 
Church, Springfield, and also of his other 
brother, the late Frederick Brooks, who 
died while rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Cleveland, and who gave abundant 
promise of a_ brilliant and successful 
service in the Episcopal ministry. He 
was drowned while crossing the bridge 
between Charlestown and _ Boston by 
falling through the openings on the rail- 
road track into the rushing water below, 
in the night, when no one was near to 
render him assistance. A volume of his 
sermons was published, and there was a 
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Rev. John C. Brooks. 


feeling among many that one who might 
have repeated the career of Frederick 
Robertson in England then suddenly 
passed away. 

Phillips Brooks is said to have been a 
quiet but good scholar, always among the 
first in his class in the languages, and not 
deficient in any studies. He has himself 
been the historian of the Latin School in 
an address which he delivered in 1885, 
on the occasion of the 
celebration of its two 
hundred and_ fiftieth 
anniversary. At that 
time he more 
anxious to do justice 
to the great masters 
in its earlier history, 
than to tell stories of 
his own connection 
with it; but the ad 
dress is not without 
some interest in con- 
nection with his own 
life. He gives a bright 
picture of the school 
of that day: 

“There stands the mas- 
ter, like a priest between 
the present and the past . 
between the living and the 
dead, between the ideas 


was 
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and the life of the world. His is a noble, nay, 
a holy priesthood; he is the lens through which 
truth pours itself on human souls; he is the 
window through which fresh young eyes look 
out at human life, and there around him sit 
his scholars. Like Homer’s heroes, Mr. Hil- 
lard says they are, in the frankness and direct- 
ness of their life. They make: their friendships 
and their feuds. They meet the old tempta- 
tions with their sublime young confidence. 
That school life is to them their hill of Ida or 
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their palace of Jerusalem. They are Paris or Sol- 
omon in the critical encounters with the nobler 
and the baser allurements of their life. Yet for 
the time they live magni- 
r ficently apart. The old 
' world around them 
and they do not care but 
to live their separate life, 
and are in no impatience 
for State Street or Court 
Street. In these days 
School Street and the Com- 
mon and the Charles River 
make their sufficient world, 
Chis ever-recurring life of 
the new generation, this 
narrow life of boyhood 
opening by and by into the 
larger experience of man- 
hood, to be narrowed again 
into the boyhood of their 
children, and so on perpet- 
ually, — this makes __per- 
petual inspiration ; this 
makes the rhythmic life of 
the community.” 


roars 


} 
mien The head master of 
the Latin School in 
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Professor William Sparrow. 


his time was Francis Gardner, a strong 


and unique character, whom his dis- 
tinguished pupil thus characterizes : 
“Tall, gaunt, muscular, uncouth in body; 


quaint, sinewy, severe in thought and speech; 
impressing every boy with the strong sense of 
vigor, now lovely and now hateful, but never 
for a moment tame, or dull, or false; indignant, 
passionate, an athlete both 
in body and mind — think 
what an interesting mixture of 
opposites he was! He was 
proud of himself, his school. 
his city, and his time; yet no 
man saw more clearly the faults 
of each, or was more discon- 
tented with them all. He was 
one of the frankest of men, and 
yet one of the most reserved. 
He was the most patient mortal 
and the most impatient. He 
was one of the most earnest of 
men, and yet nobody, probably 
not even himself, knew his posi- 
tive belief upon any of the 
deepest themes. He was al- 
most a sentimentalist with one 
swing of the pendulum, and 
almost a cynic with the next. 
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There was sympathy 


not 
mixed with mockery in his grim 


un- 


smile. He clung with an almost 
obstinate conservatism to the old 
standards of education, while he 
defied the conventionalities of 
ordinary life with every movement 
of his restless frame. . . He 
was a narrow man in the intensity 
with which he thought of his pro- 
fession. I heard him say once 
that he never knew a man who 
had failed as a schoolmaster to 
succeed in any other occupation. 
And yet he was a broad man in 
his idea of the range which he 
conceived that his teaching ought 
to cover. He made the shabby 
old schoolhouse blossom with the 
first suggestions of the artistic side 
of classical study, with busts and 
pictures, with photographs and 
casts; and hosts of men who have 
forgotten every grammar rule, and 
cannot tell an ablative from an 
accusative, nor scan a verse in 
Virgil, nor conjugate the least 
irregular of regular verbs to-day, 
still feel, while all these flimsy 
superstructures of their study have 
vanished like the architecture of 
a dream, the solid moral basis of 
respect for work and honor, for 
pure truthfulness, which he put 
under it all, still lying sound and 
deep and undecayed. The 
life of Francis Gardner was not 
without a certain look of pathos, 
even in the eyes of his light-hearted pupils. 
As we looked back upon it after we had left 
him, we always thought of it as sad. That 
color of pain and disappointment grew deeper 
in it as it approached its end. It was no smug, 


smooth, rounded, satisfactory career. It was 
full of vehemence and contradiction and dis- 


turbance. He was not always easy for the boys 
to get along with. Probably it was not always 





Theological Seminary, Alexandria. 
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easy for him to get along with himself. But it 
has left a strength of truth and honor and devoted 
manliness which will always be a treasure in the 
school he loved.” 


This is the mature judgment of a great 
teacher by a pupil, and it is a sketch of 
the first instructor who influenced the life 
of young Brooks. He never distinguished 
himself at the Latin School in public 
speaking. His compositions were nota- 
ble for imaginative vigor and rush of 
style, but he was not eminent above his 
fellows, and gave no indication, beyond a 
certain command of words to express his 
ideas, of the distinction which he was 
subsequently to attain. 

Like almost all of the boys trained in 
the Boston Latin School, he was _pre- 
destined to enter Harvard College, where 
he was matriculated as a freshman in the 








St. George's Hall, Alexandria, in Mr. Brooks's time. 


are the late Dr. William R. Dimmock, Col. 
Theodore Lyman, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, 
and Prof. James K. Hosmer. At this time 
young Brooks was as tall as he is now, but 
not at all filled out. He had grown too 
rapidly in height to be able to take any 
part in athletics, but he was one of the 





Mr. 


Brooks in his old Room at Alexandria. 


FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH. 


fall of 1851. Among his classmates were 
several men who are now widely known. 
The first scholars were General Francis 
C. Barlow and Mr. Robert Treat Paine ; 
and others who have become distinguished 





best scholars, always made good recita- 
tions, and did his work without strain or 
effort. He never spoke at any public 
gatherings in college, and made himself 
exceptionally prominent in nothing be- 
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yond his compositions, in which, how- 
ever, he was always head and shoulders 
beyond his classmates. He struck into 
subjects with the bold and confident 
range that marks his best efforts to-day. 
He never seemed to feel that he was 
doing anything wonderful, and few of his 
classmates dreamed that he would reach 
the eminence which he has gained. He 





Church of the Advent, Philadelphia. 


never seemed to be anything but a tall, 
modest, good-natured young man, who 
was always faithful and manly and seri- 
ous, ready to do his part, but never 
putting himself forward. Harvard in 
those days had many great men, but few 
teachers who made an impression on 
the students. Agassiz and Felton and 
Childs and Lowell influenced him, but 
none of them shaped his life. 

After graduation, he was a_ tutor 
for some time in the Boston Latin School, 
where he learned to handle himself and 


earned the first money which he could 
call his own. His family rector, Dr. 
Vinton, on learning that young Brooks 
was thinking of entering the Episcopal 
ministry, advised him to go to the Theo- 
logical Seminary which had been estab- 
lished by Evangelical churchmen at Alex- 
andria, Virginia, in 1823. ‘Lhe special 
distinction of this institution is that it has 
trained nearly all the Episco- 
pal clergy who have taken a 
prominent part in foreign 
missions. Young Brooks ac- 
cepted Dr. Vinton’s advice 
to go to Alexandria, and 
entered late in the year 1856 
upon his residence in that 
institution, having a room 
assigned to him in Saint 
George’s Hall, where he re- 
mained until he was gradu- 
ated in 1859. No greater 
contrast could be presented 
than that between his student 
life at Alexandria and the 
large secular scope of his life 
in Boston ; but with his usual 
command of _ himself, he 
quickly assimilated his habits 
and thoughts to the new 
conditions which surrounded 
him. Here for the first time 
he came in contact with a 
type of piety which was a re- 
flection of the spirit of 
Simeon and Romaine in 
England, and found its intel- 
lectual expression in such men 
as the late Bishop Lay, the 
famous Dr. Bedell, and in 
the present Bishop Whittle, 
modified by the unique social 
life of the aristocratic families that were 
then established in Fairfax county in 
Virginia. ‘The seminary was at that day 
in its best estate. ‘The old Evangelical 
school was marked in its fervent spiritu- 
ality, and its deficiencies in intellectual 
stir and snap had not been discovered. 
It was a curious and audacious thing 
to put a brilliant Harvard graduate into 
that atmosphere, but young Brooks re- 
sponded to it as if he had always lived in 
it. He attended the weekly prayer- 
meetings and threw himself heart and 
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soul into them. He soon caught up with 
his class and was for three years their 
leader in all kinds of student work. His 
residence at Alexandria seemed to 
open the windows of his soul and give 
vent to his religious de- 
votion. His classmates 
still remember the simple 
and fervent prayers which 
he used to offer in their 
student meetings, and his 
spirit and manner with 
them was always that of 
an equal, never that of a 
superior. In a recent 
letter to Dr. Joseph 
Packard, who is the pres- 
ent dean of the Semi- 
nary, he thus speaks of 
the late Dr. Sparrow, who 
was in those days the 
head and the strength 
of the institution : 

“It is easy to say of men 
who have not much accurate 
knowledge to impart, that they 
are men of suggestion and in- 
spiration. But with the doctor, 
clear thought and real learn- 
ing only made the suggestion 
and inspiration of his teaching 
more vivid. I have never 
looked at Knapp since he 
taught us out of it. My im- 
pression of it is that it is a 
dull and dreary book, but it 
served as a glass for Dr. 
Sparrow’s. spirit to shine 
through, and perhaps from 
its own insignificance I re- 
member him in connection 
with it more than in con- 
nection with Butler. His simplicity and _ ig- 
norance of the world seemed always to let one 
get directly at the clearness of his abstract 
thought; and while I have always felt that he 
had not comprehended the importance of the 
speculative questions which were just rising in 
those days, and which have since then occupied 
men’s minds, he unconsciously did much to pre- 
pare his students’ minds to meet them. His 
intellectual and spiritual life seem to me, as I 
look back upon him, to have been mingled in 
singular harmony, and to have made but one 
nature, as they do in few men. The best result 
of his work in influence upon any student’s life 
and ministry must have been to save him from 
the hardness on the one hand or the weakness on 
the other, which partly intellectual or purely 
spiritual training would have produced. His 
very presence on the Hill was rich and salutary. 
He held his opinions and was not held by them. 
His personality impressed young men who were 
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at just that point in life when a thinker is more to 
them than the results of thought, because it is of 
most importance that they should learn to think, 
and not that they should merely fortify their 
adherence to their inherited creed. With all his 
great influence, I fancy that he did not make 
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FROM A PORTRAIT DURING HIS RECTORSHIP OF THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT. 


young men his imitators. There has been no 
crop of little Dr. Sparrows. That shows I think 
the reality and helpfulness of his power. The 
Church since his day has had its host of little 
dogmatists who have thought that God had given 
his truth to them to keep, and of little ritualists 
who thought that God had bidden them to save 
the world by drill. Certainly, Dr. Sparrow is 
not responsible for any of them. He did all that 
he could to enlarge and enlighten both. He 
loved ideas, and did all that he could to make his 
students love them. As to his preaching, I have 
not very clear impressions. I remember that his 
sermons sometimes seemed to us to be remark- 
able; but I imagine that the theological student 
is one of the poorest judges of sermons, and that 
the doctor had preached too much to students to 
allow him to be the most effective and powerful 
preacher to men. On the whole, he is one of the 
three or four men whom I have known, whom I 
look upon with perpetual gratitude for the help 
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Holy Trinity, 


and direction they have given to my life, and 
whose power I feel in forms of action and kinds 
of thought very different from those in which I 
had specifically to do with them. I am sure that 
very many students would say the same of Dr. 
Sparrows.” 

Dr. Vinton showed a wonderful instinct 
and foresight in directing him to Alexan- 
dria, so that he might come under a man 
who could feed his intellect without de- 
stroying his spirituality. 

Men are often surprised into the things 
which are to be the chief concern of their 
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lives; and the way in which Phillips 
Brooks began to preach the Gospel is so 
unique that the story must be told in full. 
Two or three miles from the hill on which 
the Alexandria Seminary stands is a little 
hamlet called Sharon, composed of poor 
whites and negroes, which one of his 
classmates, who subsequently became 4a 
foreign missionary, undertook to work up. 
It was a task in which he needed help, 
and he begged Brooks to go out with him 
to the mission for a Sunday. He reluc- 
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tantly consented to go; and after he had 
gone once, his heart was interested and 
he was ready to go again. Here he 
preached his first sermon, and began the 
work of ministering to human souls in 
which he has ever since been engaged. 


~- 
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quite unconscious that his talks were im- 
portant. At this time he showed the 
same simple and Evangelical fervor and 
intense feeling which have marked his 
subsequent ministrations. In the student 
prayer-meetings he took his part in a way 
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FROM A PORTRAIT DURING HIS RECTORSHIP OF HOLY TRINITY, PHILADELPHIA, 


His addresses were always unwritten, but 
they instantly interested the plain and 
simple folk in the neighborhood. The 
chapel or schoolhouse was quickly 
crowded, and soon people were standing 
in the doorway and listening at the open 
windows to the preacher student, who in 
his fresh and glowing earnestness was 





that surprised the young men who were 
with him. They could not understand 
how one who had been trained at Har- 
vard, and who might be supposed to be 
touched with Unitarian sentiments, could 
be so simple and fervent in his devotional 
life. It was then seen, as it has been 
seen ever since by those who have fol- 
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Old Trinity Church, Summer Street 


lowed him intimately, to be the natural 
expression of his life. It would seem as 
if his mind moved freely and was at home 
in spiritual moods, and that he saw life 
from the centre of things. In all the 
work which he did as a religious man, 
there was a certain inspiration or fervor 
which lifted it out of the common. It 
was as if his mind and heart were instru- 
ments through which passed the stirrings 
of his soul. He first found vent for his 
spiritual life in this simplest form of stu- 
dent preaching. His classmate was de- 
lighted with such assistance, and the 
whole neighborhood was eager to hear 
him every Sunday. The success of the 
little mission stirred up opposition, which 
was headed by a Northern man, who had 
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become an infidel and delighted to ex- 
press his opinions to a few followers. 
These men determined to break up 
the meetings; and when young Brooks 
was fully aware of their purpose, one 
Sunday, he denounced the whole set in 
terms of scathing rebuke, which his class- 
mate still remembers as the most searching 
and sarcastic speech that he ever heard. 
Little as he may have occasion to use it, 
Bishop Brooks is as effective and powerful 
a master of invective as ever was Theodore 
Parker and the effect of his speech 
upon this little community was to destroy 
the opposition, and to bring all but one 
of the hostile persons, and he was not 
the leader, to baptism and confirmation. 
This was a great triumph for the young 
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Mr. Brooks’s Residence, Clarendon Street, Boston. 


students, and their walks to and from When his classmate went home to 
Sharon were eagerly taken, with such Philadelphia, he told his friends what 
thankful hearts as they had over the suc- wonderful work was being done. ‘The 
cess of their work. Church of the Advent in that city was 
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Interior of Trinity Church, Boston. 


then without a rector, and the suggestion 
was made that a committee should be 
appointed to hear this young student. It 
was arranged that, without his knowledge, 
they should visit Alexandria and hear 
him speak at the mission ; and the first sight 
these gentlemen had of their future rector 
was a glimpse of a tall and _ beardless 


youth stepping over a fence on his way to 
the chapel, just after he had waded 
through a stream which he was obliged to 
cross. Young Brooks was in his best 
mood, and utterly unconscious of the 
ordeal through which he was passing. 
One of the committee was so taken cap- 
tive that he exceeded his commission and 
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at once tried to exact a promise from him 
that he would not accept any other call 
until they had extended one to him, and 
assured him that it would be their wish to 
have him as their future rector. 

One further incident connected with 
his seminary life deserves mention. It 
must be given substantially in his own 
words. The present Bishop Potter and 
Bishop Randolph of Virginia, who were 
elected to the Episcopate at about the 
same time, were students at Alexandria 
with Bishop Brooks. At the session of 
the General Convention in Philadelphia, 
the two bishops-elect were the special 
guests at a breakfast given to the gradu- 
ates of the Alexandria Seminary. Dr. 
Brooks was present, and, when called to 
speak, expressed himself substantially as 
follows : 

“ When I went to the Virginia Seminary late in 
the fall of 1857, I was put into St. George’s Hall, 
and given an attic room in which there were only 
two or three feet of space where I could stand up 
straight. I was wondering what I should do, 
when I heard a knock at the door. In came a 
nice young fellow, who said, ‘I am Henry Potter, 
and until you have more comfortable quarters as- 
signed to you, I invite you to share my room.’ I 
did so, and I venture the prediction that if that 
man ever becomes the real bishop of New York, 
he will let every man have room!” 


It should be said that at this time Dr. 
Brooks was as tall as he is now, but that 
he had not grown out into his present 
amplitude of body. It should also be 
stated that Dr. Henry Potter was first 
chosen as assistant-bishop of New York, 
his uncle, Dr. Horatio Potter, being the 
authorized occupant of the see. In this 
connection the following extract from 
Bishop Potter’s personal address to the 
Bishop-elect at his recent consecration, 
is a still further illustration of the intimacy 
which then existed between two men who 
are to-day among the most influential 
bishops of the American Church. 

“ I wonder if you can recall as vividly as I the 
day when first we met. The old seminary of 
Alexandria, the simple but manly life there, our 
talks with fit companionship, though few, the 
chapel and prayer hall, Sparrow and May, and the 
dear old Rab, and all the rest, — how it comes 
back again out of the mist, and how the long tale 
of years that stretch between seem but the shadow 
of a dream! Your privilege and mine it was to 
begin our ministries under the Episcopate of one 
whose gifts and character, I rejoice to believe, you 
prized and loved as I did.” 
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It was said at the time that no man 
had ever been at the Alexandria Sem- 
inary who was Brooks’s equal, or who 
gave equal promise. He stood physi- 
cally and intellectually above all others, 
and in his essays and recitations, and 
in his bearing, impressed all who met 
him with the wonderful vital quality of 
his work. Dr. Sparrow, the substantial 
head of the seminary in those days, and 
one whom Bishop Brooks regards as the 
teacher who most influenced his life in 
the right direction, was greatly impressed 
with his extemporaneous power, and fol- 
lowed the career of his pupil with zeal and 
admiration. ‘To young Brooks it was a new 
sort of life and thinking, and for his tem- 
perament and leadings it was perhaps the 
only place where his genius could have 
been developed in full religious freedom. 
It was surely then a place where men 
“builded better than they knew.” 

It has always been characteristic of 
Bishop Brooks that he distrusted himself. 
Though he shrank from the responsibility 
implied in taking holy orders, he was ad- 
mitted to the diaconate in June, 1859, by 
Bishop Meade of Virginia, and proceeded 
immediately to the Church of the Advent, 
where he preached his first sermon from 
the text, “ Master, what is the great com- 
mandment of the law?” It was like him 
that he consented to be the minister of the 
parish for only three months, refusing to 
engage longer, lest he might not come up 
to expectations. Then he engaged him- 
self for a year, at a salary of a thousand 
dollars, and at once set about his work in 
earnest. The parish was in one of the 
poorer parts of the city, where it was not 
easy for a young man to acquire an out- 
side reputation ; but he was at once ap- 
preciated by the plain people who mostly 
made up his congregation. His sermons 
were conceived in such a vein that he 
opened to people a new life. He in- 
spired everybody. People said to one 
another as they went out of church, 
“That was the Gospel we have had to- 
day.” Others would say, “We never 
heard that here before.” 

Mr. Brooks’s early pastor, Dr. Vinton, 
had then removed to Philadelphia, and 
was the rector of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, a new parish that had been 
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Phillips Brooks's House at North Andover 


created in a wealthy and growing part 
of the city. He felt much interest in 
his friend and former parishioner, and 
used to invite him to preach in his church 
on Sunday afternoons. Mr. Brooks 
was here a revelation to the young 
people. The inquiry was in everybody’s 
mouth, “Who is this Mr. Brooks?” 
Dr. Vinton was delighted, and is reported 
to have said, “I never preached such 
sermons at his age or since.’”’ From this 
time there was a steady pilgrimage of 
Trinity parishioners to the Church of the 
Advent, and the latter place of worship 
was full to overflowing. Dr. Vinton was 
maganimous over this interest in his “ son 
in the ministry,” and little dreamed, when 
he was called away from that parish to St. 
Mark’s in the Bowery, New York, that his 
friend would be his successor. 

Mr. Brooks was admitted to the priest- 
hood by Bishop Potter in less than a year 
after his entrance upon the work of his 
first parish. It was not till he had been 
invited the third time to the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, that he consented to 
consider the call, and even then he would 


not decide the matter till he had consulted 
his former fellow-worker at Sharon, who 
was then the rector of a country parish at 
Swedesborough, twenty miles distant from 
Philadelphia. The tall form of Mr. Brooks 
confronting him out of doors was the first 
knowledge he had of the arrival of his 
classmate, who impulsively and abruptly 
said, ‘I want your advice about going to 
Holy Trinity.” “Let us go into the 
house,”’ said his friend. ‘ No,’ replied 
Mr. Brooks, “‘ Let us talk it out here”’; 
and the two sat down on a log and talked 
the matter out. Mr. Brooks returned 
to Philadelphia and accepted the rector- 
ship of Holy Trinity. Not long after 
this he was invited to the chair of 
ecclesiastical history in the Philadelphia 
Divinity School, at a salary of one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars a year, and 
seriously thought of accepting it. The 
difficulty was that he did not see how 
he could live on the salary, and he deter- 
mined at the suggestion of’a parishioner 
to publish a volume of his sermons to in- 
crease his income. ‘The sheets had been 
printed, and the book was soon to come 
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out, when he reached the conclusion that 
the pulpit was his chosen field and with- 
held it from publication, giving the only 
copy of proofs to his Swedesborough 
friend, from whose library it was subse- 
quently stolen. Thus ended the first ef- 
forts of Phillips Brooks to appear in print. 

The new rectorship was his stepping 
out into a large field, where he rapidly 
gained distinction and still more thor- 
oughly developed his power as a preacher. 
This is the place to give his estimate of 
Dr. Vinton, the friend of his youth and 
early manhood. At his death, Mr. Brooks 
delivered a memorial sermon, in which 
he paid the tribute of his heart to this 
great religious leader. He says: 


“T think that Dr. Vinton did more than any 
other man who ever worked in Boston to make our 
Church be and make her seem American. He 
had no sympathy himself with the sentimental 
yearnings which would weaken the Church in this 
land, by making her wear the dress or ape the 
language of the Church in England.” 


In another place he says: 


“The whole ministry of Dr. Vinton in Philadel- 
phia is one of the brightest and sunniest pictures 
which the annals of clerical life have anywhere to 
show. It is like a summer’s day and moves in life 
and music. The powers were all tested. The 
position was assured. The range of a_pastor’s 
duty had been measured in the fields in which he 
had already worked. There was neither the 
anxiety of the young minister afraid of the inde- 
finiteness of his work, nor the discouragement of 
the old minister who feels already the premonitions 
of decay. He had come to a city just different 
enough from that which he had left to give the 
stimulus of freshness and variety; and yet he had 
come with such a faith in the perpetual and uni- 
versal Gospel, that he was haunted by no im- 
aginary necessity of adapting his preaching to his 
new hearers. He was just different enough him- 
self from preachers born and bred upon the soil to 
win a special interest, and yet he threw himself so 
cordially into the people’s life, that no one dreamed 
of counting him astranger. And then the church 
to which he came was new. He preached for six 
months in the chapel before the church was 
finished. No old traditions hampered him. He 
had no predecessor with whom he could be com- 
pared. Made up of persons trained in the old, 
long settled churches, his congregation was yet in 
large part of young people. But few white heads 
were in the pews in those first days. And round 
him there was gathered a multitude of the best 
workers in the city. The working laity of Phila- 
delphia is unmatched by any in the land, and 
here assembled many of the most active and best 
trained out of many parishes. It was in many re- 
spects a picked parish.” 


In the following passage there is a per- 
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sonal acknowledgment of the influence 
of Dr. Vinton over himself : 

“For my part I thank Dr. Vinton for many and 
many a word even of protest against what I 
thought was true, which, while it made me more 
ambitious to be sure that what I thought was 
truth was really true, made me also more earnest 
in holding it as I became convinced that I was not 
mistaken. I am sure that his great soul would 
not grudge me that gratification, And I think 
that it is one that many others share with me.” 

There is still another personal touch in 
this discourse : 

“He was a splendid man to succeed in the 
charge of a parish. Many a good and saintly old 
minister half grudges the work which yet he prays 
that his successor may have the grace to do in 
the parish where he himself can work no longer. 
But I am not the only minister here to-day who 
could tell you of the quick and earnest sympathy, 
and the ever-ready encouragement and pleasure 
with which this great predecessor in our parishes 
made us rejoice whenever he came among us and 
looked with kindly interest to see how well our 
younger hands were doing his old work.” 

He entered upon duty in his new 
parish on the 1st of January, 1862, and 
remained in it until the last Sunday in 
October, 1869, when he preached his 
first sermon in Trinity parish, Boston. In 
his new sphere Mr. Brooks did not for- 
sake Gospel themes; but he rose to the 
adequate treatment of questions of the 
day. Hecould not see a wrong without 
longing to set it right. He found that 
the people in Philadelphia socially pro- 
scribed the negro. ‘They drew the line 
at the horse-cars and said that the 
colored people should go afoot. Mr. 
Brooks was one of the first to point out 
and rebuke their inconsistency, and he 
was so bold and earnest about it that 
Philadelphia society was compelled to 
change its rule. The horse-car corpora- 
tion was on the side of the white people, 
but fortunately there was a legal right 
given in their charter for people to ride in 
the cars without distinction of color. So 
strong was the sentiment that at one time, 
in the fear of this law, nearly all the cars 
in the city were side-tracked. When- 
ever a negro entered a car it was im- 
mediately drawn off to one side, and so 
thoroughly were the colored people equal 
to the situation that hundreds of solitary 
negroes could be found sitting in these 
side-tracked cars one day, waiting pa- 
tiently to be carried to their destination. 
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‘The proscription was carried to the point 
of absurdity, and then society gave way. 
Not less earnest was Mr. Brooks in deal- 
ing on suitable occasions with the questions 
arising out of the Civil War. Two of 
these efforts have passed into history. 
One was a Thanksgiving sermon, preached 
November 26, 1863, on “Our Mercies 
of Re-occupation,” in which he threw 
himself with his whole heart into the 
issues of the hour, and thanked God “ that 
the institution of African slavery in our 
beloved land is one big year nearer to its 
inevitable death than it was last Thanks- 
giving Day.” The sermon is full of the stir 
and throbbing of the middle years of the 
war, and the impulse of that hour still 
beats in its quiet pages. He preached 
when President Lincoln was assassinated 
a striking sermon on the event, which is 
another of the very few discourses which 
he published in those early days. His in- 
terest in progress, the way in which he filled 
his pulpit, and a rare personal magnetism 
put him into the forefront of the citizens 
of Philadelphia, which is largely a city of 
local interests, and was all the more ready 
to welcome one who in the flush of man- 
hood was living in the full tide of 
the times. He stepped forward by 
the side of Bishop Potter and Horace 
Binney as one of the few men who were 
in touch with the whole community ; and 
when peace was reached, the rector of 
Holy Trinity was put forward as the rep- 
resentative of the clergy in emphasizing 
publicly the end of the war. He was 
asked to make the prayer on this occas- 
ion, standing in front of old Independence 
Hall before an immense crowd of people. 
His well-known habit in offering prayer 
is to throw up his head, so that he might 
seem to some to be looking over his 
audience. ‘Two rough men were standing 
on the outer edge of the crowd, when one 
said to the other, “That man is a fool; 
he prays with his eyes open.” His com- 
panion replied, “Say that again if you 
dare.”” ‘The remark was repeated, where- 
upon the other party dealt him so strong 
a blow in his forehead that he knocked 
him down. ‘That was the way he em- 
phasized his belief in Phillips Brooks. 
No rectorship in America could have 
been happier ot more prosperous than 
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that which Mr. Brooks had in Philadel- 
phia. But to a New England man there 
is no place like Boston. Bishop Brooks 
was heard to say, shortly after his election, 
“Two things are first and foremost in my 
life. One is my interest in the State of 
Massachusetts, and the other is my love 
for the Episcopal Church.” The attrac- 
tion of Boston, alike his birthplace and 
his home in boyhood, and then still the 
home of his parents, grew with his years 
and the development of his mind and 
heart; and while he had all that one 
could ask for in Philadelphia, there was 
agrowing yearning for Boston. 

When Harvard celebrated the end of 
the war, he was asked to make the prayer 
for Commemoration Day. ‘The man whose 
heart and imagination had been fired to 
the utmost in the heat of the contest rose 
as if by inspiration to the feeling of the 
hour ; and Colonel Henry Lee, the Har- 
vard marshal for the day, thus speaks of it 
and him: ‘The services on that occasion 
were not equal to what men felt. Every- 
thing fell short and words seemed to 
be too weak. Phillips Brooks’ prayer was 
an exception. ‘That was a free speaking 
to God, and it was the only utterance of 
that day which filled out its meaning to 
the full extent. Lowell’s Commemoration 
Ode was great, and so was General Devens’s 
speech, but Brooks surpassed them both.” 
The eager inquiry of that day after prayer 
was, “Who is Phillips Brooks?” It was 
the first time that he had appeared before 
the most distinguished audience that 
could be collected in New England, and 
from that moment the growing thought 
at Trinity Church was to induce Bishop 
Eastburn to resign, and to call Phillips 
Brooks to the rectorship of the parish. 

Before the great fire of 1872, Trinity 
Church, a Gothic edifice, said to have 
been the first of its kind in the country, 
and built of Quincy granite, was located 
in Summer Street, then just ceasing to be 
the section of the city inhabited by many 
of the oldest families. Bishop Eastburn 
had been the rector for many years and 
had carried on the parish in his stiff 
English way, making it an eminently 
respectable congregation but failing to 
use it so as to make a strong impression 
upon the people of Boston. ‘There had 
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been many assistants, of whom the late 
Dr. John Cotton Smith and the present 
Bishop Potter were the latest; but 
with even this aid the parish was emi- 
nently conservative and inactive. ‘The 
parishioners had used every effort to 
induce the Bishop to resign his charge, 
and when he finally consented, they in- 
vited Phillips Brooks from his delightfu 
work in Philadelphia to the vacant rector- 
ship. Temporarily the youthful preacher 
lost by the exchange. He left a better 
congregation than he found; but the 
temptation to return home and to labor 
for the rest of his life among his own kith 
and kin was too great to be resisted, and 
on the 31st of October, 1869, he preached 
his first sermon as the rector of old Trinity 
in Summer Street. He was then in his 
thirty-fourth year, and inthe freshness of 
his strength. 

Whatever men may do elsewhere, the 


Boston people only believe in what 
they can do in Boston, and _ Phillips 
Brooks had to win his laurels anew 
in the old Puritan city. He was not 
long in doing this. He had two su- 
perb qualities for his position. He knew 
how to mind his own business, and 


he refused to be drawn aside by engage- 
ments that were foreign to his work. He 
also developed from the first a great 
amount of sturdy common sense. His 
sermons were new to an Episcopal audi 


ance. ‘They had the literary culture and 
fine ethical flavor which distinguished 


the retiring clergy of the Unitarian pulpit, 
and they also had an Evangelical fervor 
and a belief in the divine personality of 
Christ which entered the hearts as well 
as the minds of his hearers and drew 
people to him. Soon old ‘Trinity was 
full. When the Bishop first returned, 
after giving up the charge, to preach in 
his former pulpit, he looked in vain for 
vacant pews ; and when the older heads 
of the parish took counsel of one another 
in regard to the new rector, one of the 
most distinguished members, still living 
in venerable age, said to the rest: 
“ Phillips Brooks will be good for ten 
years, and then he will have said all 
that he has to say and we shall want a 
new man.”’ But as time went on, it was 
found that Mr. Brooks had something 
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fresh and new to say every Sunday, and 
the longer he preached the more eager 
people were to hang upon his lips and to 
enjoy the stimulating thoughts which he 
gave to them. It gradually dawned 
upon the members of ‘Trinity parish 
that they had in their rector a man of 
genius; and when the fire of 1872 de- 
stroyed the church edifice, they rose as 
one man to the opportunity which opened 
to them to build a magnificent cathe- 
dral church on what was then the outer 
edge of the Back Bay. Mr. Brooks had 
gathered a congregation which possessed 
collectively the wealth to erect a church 
which could in the future be the dio- 
cesan centre of Massachusetts, and which 
would be architecturally one of the 
ornaments of Boston. ‘Though costing 
altogether perhaps a million dollars, the 
burdens of the undertaking were cheer- 
fully borne, and the ‘Trinity people put 
up with all manner of inconveniences 
during the five years that they worshipped 
in Huntington Hall. Mr. Brooks kept 
the congregation together by his wonder- 
ful personality and by his rich and sug- 
gestive sermons, and when in 1877 the 
church, designed and erected by a man 
of genius for another man of genius, was 
consecrated, the venerable Dr. Vinton 
preaching the sermon of the occasion, 
the churchmen of Massachusetts, sitting 
down to the collation at the Brunswick, 
realized, for the first time as they looked 
over the goodly company, that the little 
one had become a thousand in a com- 
munity where the progress of the Epis- 
copal Church had been stoutly resisted at 
every step. 

It would be hard to express the joyous 
and rightful enthusiasm with which Mr. 
3rooks entered upon what might be 
called his enlarged rectorship in the new 
edifice. He had some things his own 
way. If the seats must be rented, the 
galleries must be free, and if the parish- 
ioners did not occupy their own seats, the 
public must have the use of them. It 
should be said here that the wardens and 
vestrymen and the pew-owners of ‘Trinity 
parish took their cue from the rector 
and have been inspired to repeat his 
large-mindedness in their generosity 
toward the people who wished to profit 
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by his sermons. Nowhere else in Boston 
has a church been more fully open to 
all sorts and conditions of men, and it 
may be said that no other Episcopal 
clergyman has to the same degree exer- 
cised the preaching function in all parts 
of Massachusetts. Phillips Brooks has 
always been willing to preach in the 
suburban and other parishes, to the 
extent of his ability, and the people have 
heard him gladly. ‘Though a pronounced 
Broad Churchman, and not himself in- 
clined to ritualistic practices, he has 
warmly recognized the loyalty to the 
Church of those with whom he differed 
in matters of doctrine and ritual. His 
liberality gradually extended to other 
religious bodies, and his affiliations with 
them, though never compromising his 
own position, have done much to put 
aside the prejudice against the Episcopal 
Church which once made it almost im- 
possible for this communion to make 
headway in New England. One act of 
his, which has been greatly misunder 
stood, was a singularly brave and noble 
exhibition of his Catholic spirit. At the 
consecration of Trinity Church, he in- 
vited prominent Unitarian clergymen, 
and at least one layman, to receive the 
communion. ‘They were representatives, 
excepting President Eliot, of the old and 
conservative Unitarian and ‘Trinitarian 
parishes in Boston, and whatever might 
have been the difference between their 
beliefs and his, he put the Christian 
interpretation on their position and 
accepted them personally as baptized 
members of the Church of Christ. No 
more effective rebuke to the traditional 
doctrinal hostility to Unitarianism could 
have been administered, and yet if Mr. 
Brooks had then and there been required 
to give an account of himself, he would 
have boldly stated that his Christian 
belief was anything but Unitarian. He 
asserted the comprehensiveness of his 
church, and he renewed it when he 
was invited as the rector of one of the 
oldest Boston parishes to be present at 
the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of King’s Chapel. His 
speech on that occasion had _ the 
flavor of Christian charity and_broth- 
erly relation between Christian parishes 
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in the same community which is too 
rarely manifested on account of our 
sectarian divisions. But courteously and 
kindly as he spoke on these occasions, one 
cannot put his finger upon an indiscreet 
word. If ever a man took up the fences 
of religious separation and laid them low, 
it is this Phillips Brooks, whom the 
people, when the death of Bishop Pad- 
dock made a vacancy in the Episcopate, 
demanded, as with one voice, for the 
next bishop of Massachusetts. The 
foundation for this deep and _ universal 
interest was not laid in the idea that he 
was disloyal to the Episcopal Church, but 
in the conviction that he made more of 
Christianity and of what all Christians 
hold in common than he did of the 
special position of the Episcopal Church, 
not ignoring its claims, but insisting upon 
its higher identity with their own aims 
and purposes. 

Mr. Brooks was made Doctor of Divin- 
ity by Harvard University in 1877; but 
it was not until about 1883, when the 
venerable Dr. Peabody, the best beloved 
of all Harvard’s preachers, began to feel 
that he must give up his work, that he 
began to be invited to preach to the 
Harvard students. His sermons have 
always had the flavor that pleases persons 
of education and culture, and like his 
early friend, Dr. Vinton, he has con- 
stantly had deep interest in young men. 
During the very last weeks of his Trinity 
rectorship he invited the son of a brother 
clergyman, who had just entered Harvard 
as a freshman, to spend a Sunday with 
him, giving the youth as much time as he 
could spare in the intervals of duty, and 
treating him with that frank courtesy 
which captivates the hearts of youth 
like the tenderness of women. ‘The 
young man_ naturally talked with the 
great preacher about his future, and 
found in Phillips Brooks a wise and sym 
pathetic friend. The next day, after he 
had returned to Harvard, he wrote a let 
ter to the father, in which, after praising 
his son, he said: “What dear, beautiful 
creatures these boys are!”’ Of all the 
Harvard preachers, who have been also 
pastors, Dr. Brooks has been the nearest 
to its young men, since the new plan 
of Sunday ministrations began. It has 
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seemed as if the Harvard parish was even 
larger than the Trinity one, and in it Dr. 
Brooks has done a great part of his best 
work. Whether at Harvard vespers, or 
on Sunday evenings, or in the confidences 
of personal ministration, he has rendered 
a great service to doubting and anx- 
ious and unguided minds and_ hearts. 
He has done much to create a new con- 
ception of American University preach- 
ing, and at many other institutions the 
plan which he has helped to render 
successful at Harvard has been repeated. 

Dr. Brooks made Trinity parish during 
his rectorship like a Christian family. It 
was singularly homogeneous and united. 
If persons did not like the rector, they 
could go elsewhere. ‘The parish was 
composed of people who were attracted 
and helped by his sermons, who liked the 
spirit of progress that animated them, and 
who agreed with him in churchmanship ; 
and there was always a large fringe of 
outsiders, who felt that it was good to be 
there. It was not, in one sense, an or- 
ganized parish, and yet it was highly 
organized. Dr. Brooks was faithful to 
the regular work of the church, and at an 
early day applied the funds of the Greene 
foundation to local missions in the city, for 
which the parish employed two assistants ; 
but in addition to this he interested the 
Trinity people in a great many special 
things, the largest of which was the ‘Trinity 
House in Borroughs Place. If any one, 
whether man or woman, felt called to any 
particular undertaking, he accepted it as 
proof that this person should undertake 
it and bade him or her God-speed in 
doing it; and thus a great many special 
enterprises have grown up in ‘Trinity par- 
ish and become centres of moral, social, 
and spiritual influence. 

It was inevitable that such a popular 
rector would call forth the spontaneous 
enthusiasm of women. Dr. Brooks has 
always been courteous and _ responsive 
to women, and treats them as he does 
men, with that frank appeal to their com- 
mon sense and intelligence, which is the 
best compliment he could pay them. In 
a few homes in Boston, and in perhaps 
fewer families than one can number on 
the fingers of one hand, he has been ac- 
customed to a social freedom in which 
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57: 
the minister was lost, as soon as he 
crossed the threshold, in the personal 
friend; and those who have been ad- 
mitted thus freely to his confidence speak 
of these informal visits at dinner or for an 
evening as full of the zazeéé and genial 
by-play in which a brilliant man, surfeited 
with the adulation of admirers, likes to 
indulge. He has never lived in a fool’s 
paradise. Fixed and resolute in his views 
on social and religious questions, he has 
always been willing that the other side 
should be heard ; and, like Bishop Potter, 
he has been able to be at once a man of 
the world and a devout and fervent ser- 
vant of his Master. In connection with 
his own parish, in later years, he has found 


himself obliged to undertake a much 
larger ministry. ‘lwo years ago, he de- 
livered noon-day sermons in ‘Trinity 


Church, New York, and compelled the 
suspension of business in Wall Street in 
order that the brokers and bankers might 
hear him. At the Lenten services in St. 
Paul’s, Boston, for several years, crowds 
have left their duties at midday to hear 
him ; and wherever he goes he touches 
human hearts at their point of need, and 
ministers to their hopes and fears. 
Colonel Henry Lee once remarked: 
“Dr. Brooks is a great exhorter. His 
sermons are not argumentative, but fresh 
and inspiring appeals to the emotional 
and spiritual nature of men. He never 
put an argument into a sermon in his 


life.” The late Dr. Vinton once said to 
me: “Dr. Brooks will take any text in 
the Bible and make a sermon out of it. 


He writes down the text, and straightway 
his imagination begins to play upon it, 
and principles start out, and illustrations 
multiply, and he grasps the leading idea, 
and puts the force and rush of his soul 
into it, and before you are aware he has 
wrought out a discourse that moves and 
inspires you.’’ This is a fair explanation 
of the mental evolution which is to be 
traced in his sermons. He never re- 
peats himself. The ideas may be famil- 
iar, but they are always clothed in the 
fresh and fervent language of his imagin- 
ation. ‘They also breathe the spirit of a 
devout man. Busy as Dr. Brooks con- 
stantly is, it is the truth to say that he is 
a man who lives habitually in communion 
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with God, and when you are talking with 
him he has the bearing and spirit of 
one who believes that this is God’s world, 
and that God is in it. Latterly he has 
quite as often preached extemporaneous 
as written sermons ; but in either case he 
always displays the rare power of going 
far enough, and never going too far. 
One of his classmates tells a story which 
illustrates his resources and command of 
himself. One Sunday he went into ‘T'rin- 
ity pulpit and opening his sermon case 
was observed to look puzzled. In a mo- 
ment he went to the reading desk and 
took up a small copy of the New Testa- 
ment, and began to fumble over its 
leaves. Presently he found a text 
began to preach on it, rolling and ram- 
bling around it in a somewhat confused 
manner for a few moments until he had 
gotten hold of it, when his mind seemed 
to open, and he poured out a rich and 
copious stream of thought and illustrations 
and suggestions, resulting in the most 
impressive and powerful sermon which 
his friend had ever heard from his lips. 
As soon as the service was over, he went 
into the vestry to ask what was the mat- 
ter. “Why,” said Dr. Brooks, “ I found 
when I got into the pulpit that I had 
brought in the sermon which I preached 
last Sunday morning.” 

He has published five volumes of ser- 
mons. His first printed work was the 
“Lectures on Preaching,” which were 
delivered in New Haven as the Lyman 
Beecher course of 1877. In this volume 
we obtain a very complete idea of his 
conception of his work. It is plain that 
the personal and the manly element rather 
than the dogmatic idea rules his thought. 
No book on preaching has had a greater 
success in modern times, and none has 
gone so thoroughly into the heart of the 
subject. ‘This volume was quickly fol- 
lowed by the first publication of his ser- 
mons in 1878, in which the public had 
an opportunity to test his theories by their 
fruits. ‘The next volume was the Bohlen 
Lectures of 1879, on “The Influence of 
Jesus,” in which he ventured upon the 
delicate ground of attempting to gauge 
the human personality of our Lord. If this 
work is carefully studied, it will be found 
to contain the substance of his thought 
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about Christ. A second volume of dis- 
courses appeared in 1881, entitled “The 
Candle of the Lord, and Other Sermons.” 
The next volume came out in 1883, and 
bore the title, “Sermons in the English 
Churches.” In 1886 a fourth volume 
was given to the public, dedicated to the 
memory of Frederick Brooks and entitled 
“Twenty Sermons.” His next publica- 
tion was ‘ Tolerance,” consisting of two 
lectures on religious liberty. His latest 
volume appeared in 1890, “The Light 
of the World, and Other Sermons,” and 
was dedicated to the memory of his 
brother, George Brooks, who died in the 
war. Hesides a few stray articles in the 
magazines, this is the sum total of his 
authorship, unless one or two Christmas 
carols and a few poems are included. 

In his personality, Dr. Brooks is unlike 
any one else. ‘There are times when he 
is as silent as the grave. I have seen 
him at clerical and other gatherings when 
he seemed like a sponge, absorbing 
everything and giving out nothing. When 
the spirit moves him to speak, you find, 
even if you have studied the subject care 
fully, that very often he has gone into it 
far deeper than you have. Intercourse 
with him is constantly marked by these 
surprises. He grows upon those who have 
come to know him. ‘This is why young 
men are so delighted with him. He is 
like Coleridge in the fascination which he 
has for them, — and for the same reason ; 
they cannot look through him. He 
takes optimistic views. The devil has 
no place in his thought or conduct. 
He likes nothing better than to do kind 
acts in a quiet way. The question is 
often asked, ‘‘ When does he study?”” He 
is always busy. He has the power to 
read like lightning, and his companions 
in travel say that he never fails to fill up 
the interstices of time with a book. He 
is an Omnivorous reader, and remembers 
what he reads. He never needs to pre- 
pare himself to write sermons. His 
mind is always full of good’ matter, and 

«he gets through with his immense work 
easily because he never wastes a moment. 
He never worries ; he has.a good diges- 
tion and can sleep like a top. He has 
been from early life a student of the best 
literature. ‘Tennyson was the poet over 


” 
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whom he went wild in his youth, and even 
as far back as the Alexandria days he was 
an earnest student of Browning. ‘Though 
a direct pupil of Maurice, he never met 
him personally, he once heard him preach 
at St. Peter’s, Vere Street, London. He 
first saw Stanley at Oxford, and first met 
him a year later. The future Dean of 
Westminster liked to be the patron of 
brilliant young men, and Mr. Brooks had an 
instinctive response for his English friend. 
They came to stand in the tenderest rela- 
tions to one another. It was through Dr. 
3rooks’s influence that Stanley came to 
America, and it was through Stanley’s 
agency that Dr. Brooks was invited to 
preach before (Jueen Victoria, and received 
a cordial welcome again and again in 
the Church of England. No part of his 
career has had more sunshine in it than 


that which he has spent. in English 
churches and homes. In this connec 
tion a word should be said about his 
love of travel. For one year he had 


a leave of absence from ‘Trinity, which 
he used in travelling to India, where 
he spent the winter, and in preaching 
ing in England during the summer. He 
has frequently spent his summer vacations 
in England and on the Continent, and in 
this way has obtained mental rest. He 
has also found much comfort in his an- 
cestral home at North Andover, where he 
lives during the summer if he does not 
go abroad. 

In 1886 Dr. Brooks was elected the 
assistant-bishop of Pennsylvania, and at 
about the same time was offered a pro 
fessorship in Harvard University. He 
declined both positions. In refusing the 
Pennsylvania Episcopate, he remarked 
that if he ever should feel any attraction 
for the highest order of the ministry, it 
would be for that position in Massachu 
setts, where he belonged, and where he 
felt that he could do the most good. 
‘But,’ said he, “ Bishop Paddock will 
unquestionably survive me, and that is not 
to be thought of.”’ In the divine order- 
ing of events, Bishop Paddock was unex- 
pectedly stricken with illness, and passed 
away early in 1891. In the state of ecclesi- 
astical parties in Massachusetts there was 
very little prospect that a Broad Church 
bishop could succeed Dr. Paddock. He 
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had united a discordant diocese, but 
numerically the High Churchmen had 
the controlling influence, and the impres 
sion was that Dr. Brooks, who had de 
clined the invitation to Pennsylvania, 
would not accept a similar invitation 
to leave ‘Trinity pulpit for the cares of 


the Episcopate. In the casting about 
to see what should be done, it was 
ascertained that Dr. Brooks would not 


decline an election, that Trinity parish 


would not oppose his candidacy, and 
that the High Churchmen would go 


against him because he had expressed 
himself at different times strongly op- 
posed to the belief in the divine au- 
thority of the Episcopate. It was then 
determined to make an appeal to the 
people of Massachusetts. It was not 
known at the time, even by Dr. Brooks’ 
friends, except to perhaps one or two, 
that he had any special desire to enter 
the Episcopal office, but the fact was 
afterwards learned that, though he was 
not aspiring for it or making the slightest 
effort to obtain it, he felt that, if he were 
called to it, it would not only be his duty 
to accept it, but that he could accomplish 
more for the Episcopal Church in Massa 
chusetts during the rest of his life in this 
way than he could by remaining in Trinity 
parish. It was not until the efforts to 
elect him were well advanced that this 
was known. On the 22d of March, 1891, 
the Boston //erad/ published in its Sun 
day edition an editorial advocating on 
the broadest and highest grounds the 
wisdom of choosing Dr. Brooks as the 
next bishop of Massachusetts. This was 


the first mention of his name as a 
candidate. ‘lhe editorial was widely read 
and discussed, and within the Church 


helped much to confirm the hopes of the 
Broad Churchmen that Dr. Brooks might 
be elected. In less than three weeks the 
people in every hamlet and household in 
Massachusetts were astir with the convic 
tion that Dr. Brooks must be the next 
bishop. At first, it was said that any- 
“Sbody could be a_ bishop,—that Dr. 
Brooks was too great a man for the 
office ; but the strength was taken out 
of this talk by referring to what certain 
great bishops in England and America 
had done, who were equal to the office ; if 
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Dr. Brooks could be elected, it was further 
urged that he might, under God, make 
the office a magnificent reality throughout 
the length and breadth of Massachu- 
setts. ‘This turned the tide of public 
opinion. ‘The feeling became so intense 
and earnest that almost the entire press 
in Massachusetts urged his appointment ; 
and when the annual Convention of the 
diocese was held on the 29th of April, 
though the High Churchmen had named, 
in Dr. Satterlee, a candidate of eminent 
standing, it was believed that a sufficient 
portion of their number had reached 
such comprehensive views of the situation 
as to secure the election of Dr. Brooks. 
At the first and only vote on the issue he 
was elected by a two-thirds majority of 
the clerical and lay vote. He declined 
to come into the Convention to speak, 
but sent word that he would be glad to 
see the members of the Convention at 
his home. In the afternoon of that day 
nearly every clerical and lay member con- 
gratulated the Bishop-elect upon the result 
of the contest. It was one of the most 
affecting events in the life of Dr. Brooks. 
He was profoundly moved. In those close 
moments where a friend is nearer than a 
brother, the ties of a new relation be- 
tween him and the diocese of Massachu- 
setts were cemented in a fresh conception 
of his largeness of heart and sterling com- 
mon-sense. 

‘Then followed a long period of wait- 
ing, while the different dioceses were 
passing upon his credentials. ‘The action 
of Massachusetts was not accepted with- 
out challenge. An attempt was made to 
defeat and prevent his confirmation, and so 
persistent were the attacks upon his ecclesi- 
astical position and supposed beliefs, that 
all that he could do was to remain quiet and 
stand upon his integrity asa man. When 
Father Grafton had been elected the 
bishop of Fond du Lac a similar contest 
arose during his confirmation by the 
Standing Committees. The Standing 
Committee of Massachusetts was equal 
to the occasion, and sent out a cir- 
cular letter affirming that Father Graf- 
ton was not too extreme a man for 
the Episcopate. Dr. Brooks was one 
of the members of the Standing Com- 
mittee. In addition to signing this cir- 
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cular letter, he sent to the Rev. Dr. Per- 
kins, President of the Standing Com- 
mittee of Kentucky, the following letter : 

“My DEAR Dr. PERKINS: —If we reject ex- 
treme men from the Episcopate, we shall make 
the Episcopate narrower than it is. 

“ Faithfully, 
“ PHILLIPS BROOKs.,” 


That appeal had the desired effect, 


and Father Grafton was admitted into 
the House of Bishops. But no such 
magnanimity was shown toward Dr. 


srooks, among many of the Standing 
Committees or among a large number 
of the bishops, although a bare ma- 
jority in each case was finally obtained 
in his favor. He was consecrated in 
Trinity Church by Bishop Williams, as- 
sisted by Bishops Clark, Doane, Little- 
john, and Howe, on the 14th of October, 
and the next Sunday administered the 
rite of confirmation to the smallest 
parish church in his diocese. He has 
entered upon his Episcopate with the un- 
doubted love and loyalty of every clergy- 
man in this diocese, no matter what may 
be his ecclesiastical or doctrinal opin- 
ions ; and it is felt that he has before him 
the possibility of realizing to the Ameri- 
can people perhaps a higher and more 
complete conception of what the Epis- 
copal office may stand for than has as yet 
been illustrated in this country. From 
the pulpit of ‘Trinity Church his preaching 
power has been extended to almost daily 
addresses or sermons in all parts of his 
diocese, and he has grappled with his 
work in “the spirit and power of Elias,” 
the keynote being at once spiritual and 
practical. An Albany clergyman wrote to 
a friend in the Massachusetts diocese, 
before the Convention met that elected 
Dr. Brooks to the Episcopate, concerning 
the effect that the choice of Dr. Brooks 
might have upon the Church at large, 
and it seems as if his words were pro- 
phetic : 

“Tt would give a new and significant start to 
our Church progress, not only there, but all through 
the Church, to have his manly, brotherly idea of 
wholesome, everyday Christianity proclaimed 
from a bishop’s chair —a living, towering cathe- 
dral, bodily, mentally, spiritually.” 

This is what the outlook is for the 
great work that has been placed in his 
hands. 











THE MASTER OF RAVEN’S-WOE. 


By Arthur L. Salmon. 


HE wail of a woman’s voice, 
And the cry of a new-born child ! — 
The snowy drifts were eddying far, 
The night was bitter and wild ; 
And ever above the wind there came, 
And over the snowdrifts piled, 
The wail of a weary woman’s voice, 
The cry of a little child. 


In his large arm-chair the Master sat 
And cowered above the flame ; 
For he heard the wail of that weary voice, 
And he knew that it called his name. 
And it smote his heart with a deadly chill 
Though the fire was blazing high, 
Though the curtains close were shutting out 
The strife of the troubled sky. 


In his large arm-chair he sat, and gazed 
On the fire with reddened eyes ; 

And ever along the wind there came 
Those strange, unearthly cries. 

And he shouted, “ Keep the woman out — 
Let her not come in, I say !—” 

While the servants shuddering in the hall 
Were like enough to obey. 


7 
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3y God,” he muttered, “am I a babe 
To be scared by a coward’s fear? 

’Tis a roughish night, ’tis a dreary wind, 
Yet the dead cannot come here.” 

But ever above the storm there came, 
And over the snowdrifts piled, 

The wail of a weary woman’s voice, 
The cry of a little child. 


a” 


Let her not come in!” he shouted again, 
While the women shrieked with fear, 

For that dismal cry on the driving gust 
Seemed coming terribly near ; 

And he drew his chair more close to the blaze, 
And cursed the wind as it blew, 

But the wind laughed loud in the creaking panes 
At the secrets that it knew. 


Nearer and nearer the crying came 
Till it seemed at the very door ; 
And the Master quailed as he heard the voice, 
And cursed and muttered the more. 
Then a bitter gust of the howling wind 
Along the corridor passed, 
And the door was suddenly driven wide 
With a blow of the icy blast. 
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PURIFICATION. 


From his huge armchair the Master sprang 
With the cry of a frighted hound ; 

And he faced to the door where the woman stood 
In the snowflakes eddying round. 

Her face was pale as a face long dead, 
A ghastly terrible white, — 

No word she spake, but her eyes shone forth 
With a strange unearthly light. 


None other saw what the Master saw, 
None other heard what he heard ; 
None other knew what the Master knew 
In the shadows chill and blurred. 

But there in his bitter trial’s hour 
He stood with madden’d dread — 
Alone with the ghost of a bygone deed, 
Alone with the risen dead. 


++ 2+ +- 


PURIFICATION. 
By George Edgar Montgomery. 


H, human nature is a thing 
Too often bitter, selfish, dull ; 
Which grovels when it cannot sting, 
And scorns the wise and beautiful ; 


But your undarkened soul is worth 

All that hands strive and strain to hold — 
The precious jewels of the earth, 

The hoarded mines of potent gold ; 


And yours is such a gentle heart 
That fools can wound it, yet so deep 

That few may sound it with their art, 
Though they may force you, dear, to weep. 


Through you I rise above the lust 
Of sin, the burning shame and crime, 
Above despoiling years that thrust 
Desires into the graves of time. 


Through you I learn what life may be 
To one who dreams and utters truth 
In love, which lifts him strong and free, 
And showers its glory on his youth. 














HINK for a moment of the strange 


little mice. In the business world 
we listen to the vast money projects, whis- 
pered to atrusted listener. If we were to 
give a column or two of our knowledge in 
the daily paper, the whole financial world 
would be shaken. Many of the social, 
the moral, and the political celebrities 
that now glimmer in resplendent light 
might forever be banished to a shadowy 
obscurity by the knowledge in possession 
of us little rodents. 

The poverty of the church mouse is 
proverbial; but in all the varied realms 
of micedom, those that dwell in the 
atmosphere of the artistic Bohemian are 
the most entitled to sympathy. I say 
this, not with any selfish desire for unde 
served compassion, as I have recently 
vacated the studio of Raphael Smith, of 
Boston, and taken up my abode in a de 
serted church, much to the improvement 
of my wasted physical condition. It is 
not in the spirit of retaliation that I men- 
tion the name of my former landlord, for 
he, poor fellow, did the best he could, 
and when there was anything to eat, was 
never over-anxious to sweep up the 
crumbs, but gave us rodents a chance to 
clean house for him. 

In my former tenancy I learned much 
that the ordinary mouse is not supposed 
to know; for instance, that to paint a 
picture that shall combine all the quali- 
ties requisite to a great work is a tremen 
dous task, one that calls for unremitting 
effort, united with a temperament that 


mysteries treasured in secret by us 





sees the picturesque and feels the poetic 
aspect of all about him. When men of 
mature years, after a life of energetic 
study, feel that they are just approaching 
the standard they desire, one can com- 
prehend, in a degree, the magnitude of 
their undertaking. 

These bits of wisdom I have deduced 
from many lengthy conversations. | 
have also concluded that tradition has it 
aright, for once, that poverty seems an 
attribute of the profession, though it does 
not necessarily follow that to be an artist 
is to be poor. I have often heard refer- 
ence made to sleek, well-fed men, who 
had followed this profession for years, 
and contrived to lay by a considerable 
sum for a “rainy day”; but as I have 
never been intimate with this class, per- 
haps my views of artists are somewhat 
colored by my experience. There has 
been frequent mention of younger men, 
who are in receipt of liberal incomes 
from their art work. But the number of 
these fortunate ones dwindles into in 
significance, when compared with the 
vast throng that are struggling for an ex- 
istence. If the artist paints truthfully, 
as he sees, and what he most deeply 
feels, it may not reach the popular taste, — 
and this means financial disaster ; on the 
other hand, in attempting to cater to the 
prevailing fashion, he degrades his sacred 
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art, and quite likely fails to please any 
one, if he has not first satisfied himself. 
He is thus ever at the mercy of the fickle 
public until, as is the case with a very 
few of the brightest lights, his pictures 
become a permanent fashion, for the pos- 
session of which millionnaires contend, 
as it is for the name and not the merit 
that the average purchaser invests his 
money. 

I have noticed that most of the fa- 
vored ones take all their good fortune 
with a complacency that implies they 
feel it but too meagre for their deserts. 
The remorseless way in which fate deals 
with others leads them, in moments of 
depression, to rail at the public, with a 
strength of language that is perhaps bet- 
ter unrecorded; while others seek refuge 
for their troubled minds in extreme gay- 
ety, and among their intimates speak 
with much droll humor of their misfor- 
tunes. Their troubles are many and va- 
ried, as the experiences of Raphael 
Smith may serve to show ; his experiences 
are not unlike those of many other art- 
ists. 
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After study abroad, which he was en- 
abled to procure by means of a slight 
legacy, together with the small amount 
his own energies had enabled him to set 
apart for the purpose, he found, on his 
return to Boston, with a very small bank 
account and great hopes, that the streets 
were not paved with golden cobbles, even 
for a favorite of Julian’s school. Vainly 
did he look for purchasers at his first ex- 
hibition. ‘The much dreamed of art 
“boom” had come to be a sickly vision, 
of which poor Raphael had nearly lost 
sight. ‘That spacious studio which he 
had at first found scarcely large enough 
to contain his swelling hopes’had now 
been replaced by an attic 
quarter once the abode of aristoc racy, 
but where business now held sway, — 
business not of a lively, enterprising na- 
ture, but of a slow, drizzling character. 
Broken-down lawyers, real estate and in 


chamber ina 


surance men, and seedy professors of 
various sorts here looked in vain for pa 
trons. When Raphael had climbed _ his 
four dingy flights, it was his custom to 
throw himself into the nearest chair, light 
his long-stemmed pipe, and become a 
diligent disciple of Micawber. ‘That 
was a precious chair in which he sat, al- 
though the cane-seat had yielded to the 
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work of time; it was replaced by a ma- 
hogany panel, which had been covered 
with paint at an exhibition value of $300. 

Yes, Raphael Smith’s soundings were 
near the depths of woe. A ten cent 
breakfast, no lunch, and fifteen cents for 
dinner made not an unusual day with 
him, and even this meagre allowance was 
very uncertain. In spite of the most 
determined attempts at respectability, his 
wardrobe, too, was sadly in need of re- 
inforcements. 

Realizing that in his gloomy state of 
mind, the result of a continued money 
drought, it would be impossible to pro 
duce creditable work, Raphaei sought re- 
freshment in a day’s sojourn to the coun- 
try. ‘The warmth and beauty of color 
and sunlight revived his spirits in a 
measure. Seating himself upon the trunk 
of a fallen tree, before opening his color 
box, he thought to make a note of a pas- 
sive old bovine, placidly munching her 
cud. As yet she had scarcely noticed 
him; but when his pencil had drawn a 
line or two of her contour, it was as 
though an electric shock passed through 
her frame; immediately, with a nervous 
toss of the head and switch of the tail, 
she moved away with that indifferent air 
that seemed to Smith a rebuke upon the 
frivolous pursuit of art. But when he 
has carefully selected his subject from the 
landscape, and is about to take his posi- 
tion, he suddenly becomes conscious of a 
flank movement, and some distance from 
his first location he collects his startled 
senses and shaken frame, in season to 
change his line of battle and confront his 
opponent. 

‘¢ Has it come to this,” exclaims Smith, 
as he faces his adversary, ‘that even the 
goats would trample on me! No, mon- 
sieur Goat, I draw the line of retreat 
here. [For the first time in years,’ he 
exclaims as he swoops down the enemy, 
‘a tangible obstacle confronts me ; see 
how I can deal with it !”’ 

The fight was brief, but glorious for 
Smith, as with his umbrella rod he stormed 
and took his original position. Mosqui 
toes and black flies were numerous, but 
he worked diligently, in spite of the fact 
that the sunlight was coquettish that day. 
When Raphael had chosen the effect he 


desired, the clouds obscured the sun 
where he would have had ‘t shining, and 
when he attempted to paint the depth of 
landscape in shadow the light burst upon 
it with all its brilliancy. As he realized 
that his study was a failure, there came 
from behind in rapid succession the 
queries : 

“Mister, what yer doin’? What yer 
doin’? Mister, what yer doin’?”’ 

Smith recognized the voice of the little 
girl who, earlier in the day, as he came 
along the road, had insisted upon know- 
ing what he peddled. ‘lo ask what he 
was doing was not flattering, as the child 
was looking directly at his canvas. As 
the reply was tardy, the child’s com- 
panion remarked apologetically: “Ther 
poor thing dun’no what he is er doin’.”’ 

Raphael felt this to be all too true, and 
returned to his quarters, cynically declar- 
ing that life offers nothing but a pipe to 
some men, and dollars and cents to 
others, as a compensation for living. 

All this, and much more, have I heard 





A Precious Chair 


related, while quietly waiting for the 
cover of night, that I might venture on a 
marauding excursion. 

\fter Raphael had lived alone for 
some time, and found much trouble in 
meeting his rent bili, he took unto him- 
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A Strange Expression of Distress escaped Him.” 


self a wife; or so he called his com- 
panion, who had theretofore been known 
as Rembrandt Jones. Jones was supposed 
to assist in satisfying the unreasonable 
agent, who insisted upon the payment of 
rent. He was a very uncertain relief, 
however, as he had but taken a different 
road to arrive at the same position as my 
first artist acquaintance. Coming from 
the western part of the state when quite 
a youth, he entered the Art Museum ; but 
after a brief course of instruction, he 
found the necessity of gaining a liveli- 
hood pressing hard upon him. “ Illus- 
trating”? was the most to his taste, as a 
means of earning a dollar; so with char- 
acteristic energy he sought the various 
publishers and engravers who had a de- 
mand for this kind of work. Preparing 
a number of drawings, as samples of his 
ability, he started in pursuit of his for- 
tunes. A very little art editor, with 
great dignity and vast ignorance, took 
occasion to display his knowledge of 


terms, in commenting upon the drawings. 
Mr. Busybee, with a sweeping glance, 
commended them all as works of art, but 
feared they would not print well. 

A weary tramp it was for Rembrandt, 
from one to another, each successive man 
praising what the former one had de- 
nounced, and zce versa. As he climbed 
the many long flights to the office of 
Toodles, Son & Brother, engravers, his 
heart was sinking within him; but he 
again made application. ‘There were two 
gentlemen, growing gray in service, but 
strangely they seemed not to have gained 
hardness with their years, for they spoke 
words of encouragement that were free 
from patronage, and they sent poor Jones 
forth to encounter the less sympathetic, 
with a lasting memory of their kind re- 
ception. Another weary round of offices, 
and that of Pumpelly is reached. With 
one glance at Jones’s work, this man, 
with his Jewish propensities, sees his 
opportunity to gain a dollar. For this 
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reason, and none other, could he be 
courteous. Here, at last, Rembrandt 
gets a commission; his drawing is to 
appear in an elaborate holiday book, 
with prominent artists. His hopes are at 
their zenith. He feels dazed as he pur- 
sues his way to his dreary lodgings; the 
lodgings never looked so bright before. 
By day he works, and at night his dreams 
are haunted with his labors. After the 
most unremitting endeavor, his picture is 
complete. After another weary round of 
offices to show this new example of 
ability, he delivers it to the engraver, 
and receives the liberal compensation of 
seven dollars and a half; he learned from 
the publishers afterwards that they paid 
the engraver forty dollars for the drawing. 

There are times when Jones is prosper- 
ous. He has really existed for several 
years with no other resource than art. 
He tries to fancy that perhaps the dark 
days have flown — when again comes a 
season of drought. The wolf is not only 
at the door, but seems gnawing at his 
vitals; keen hunger is upon him, and in 
sore distress he turns humorist. With 
pangs of hunger urging him, he grinds 
out a pleasant bit of humor to amuse the 
public in their id‘e hours, or to refresh 
them when the duties of the day are 
ended. To his amazement, he finds a 
ready market for this funny drawing, and 
receives a commission for six more, to be 
executed as soon as possible. With a por- 
tion of the proceeds of the first sale, he 
enjoys what is known to his fellows in his 
guiid as a “royal fill-up.”” His spirits are 
restored and the walls ring with laughter. 

“ Only to think of it!” he exclaims, — 
“T, whom the boys call ‘Old Solemnity,’— 
I am funny — get paid for being funny !” 

The merriment of his voice startles 
him and recalls the grave fact that he has 
six humorous drawings to make. Behold, 
now, the funny man; like a hopeless 
idiot he glares into open space, groping 
foran idea. Some of the boys are coming 
gayly up the stairs while he mutters, 
“Saxe was right, 

««« Always wear a sober phiz, 
Be stupid if you can, 
’Tis such a very serious thing, 
To be a funny man.’” 


After a brief silence, a strange expres- 
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sion of distress escapes him, which the 
boys hasten to investigate. ‘They find 
him a startling figure ; his hair erect, face 
distorted, eyes glaring into space, while 
his fingers clutch at the surface of the 
table, and from his twisted coat one might 
imagine that some desperate struggle had 
been going on. 

“What’s the 
they cried. 

“Trouble? Trouble? Trouble enough ! 
I have six funny drawings to make!” 

They seized him, carried him to the 
couch, took the decorative fan from the 
wall to cool his heated brow, felt his 
pulse, and bathed his temples. 

Smith was despairing of ever making 
another sale ; and Jones’s vein of humor 
proved not to issue from a mine, for after 
his first flattering reception his witticisms 
seemed a drug in the market. ‘They 
were sent hither and yon, far and wide, 
but to return with little printed slips, ex- 
pressing thanks for the contribution and 
regrets that they were not available. 
And so their little funds dwindled away 
until nothing was left them. A summons 
from the collector threatened them with 
proceedings at law if their poll taxes 
were not paid. Their gas was turned off 
until arrears were settled. A substantial 
meal was known to them only in memory. 

Matters looked serious. Smith was 
engaged in grafting a buttonhole, that 
had survived the garment which it origi- 
nally served, into a shirt that was weak 
at this point. He was boldly asserting 
that this performance was something 
“new under the sun.’”’ While admitting 
that the art of grafting was known in 
siblical times, he claimed that his appli- 
cation of the principle was entirely origi- 
nal. Rembrandt quietly poked the fire 
with the bayonet of an old musket that ° 
Cornwallis had surrendered at Yorktown. 
It was a relic that a pawnbroker did not 
appreciate, so Jones still held possession ; 
he muttered, as he stirred the coals, that 
it was a misfortune that this bayonet had 
not found the vitals of all his ancestors, 
and thus rescued him from Art. His 
gloomy soliloquy did not cheer Raphael ; 
the latter turned abruptly, remarking that 
the sun was getting low, and that he had 
eaten nothing but two crackers that day. 


trouble, Rembrandt?’ 
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“What shall we do?” he said, facing 
his confrére. It was a direct appeal and 
a recognition of Rembrandt’s readiness 
in emergencies. It was a startling prob- 
lem to spring upon a fellow-sufferer, but 
Rembrandt rose to the occasion 

“‘Let’s sweep!” he exclaimed. ‘I’ve 
been with you a month now, and in that 
time we have had money in our pockets, 
which may have shed a dime now and 
then when the trousers were upside down 
for the night. I once found fifty-three 
cents under my couch in this way,’ he 
continued, “and so fell into the habit of 
sweeping every fortnight,—not in the 
usual way, but behind and under the fur- 
niture.”’ His countenance was illumined 
as he turned to Raphael, who stood gaz- 
ing dejectedly into the dying coals. 
“Come,” he added, “ gather up the pa- 
pers, and [’ll wield the broom. Out with 
the couch! Look, there, Smith, hip, hi, 
hurrah! ‘Twenty-five, ten is thirty-five, 
and five is forty cents!’”’ He dropped 
the broom where he stood, smiling with 
satisfaction. I was glad that he did, for 
it was coming dangerously near the hole 
from which I was peeping. ‘ We'll sweep 
some other time; let’s EAT now,’ he 
said. 

When the substance that would give 
the most nourishment, for the money, 
had been selected and disposed of, Jones 
was so sanguine that he attempted to 
draw a practical lesson from their late 
experience, suggesting that wealth was 
lying within reach, and if they but looked 
in the right place they would doubtless 
find it. Smith assented to everything of 
a hopeful character, admitting that his 
great toe already felt a little “gouty” in 
anticipation of the luxuries to follow. 

One day, when this gloomy state of 
affairs had been continued for some time, 
Raphael was seen by a number of his 
colleagues coming gayly along the street, 
dressed in the height of fashion, oblivious 
to all around him. His feet seemed 
scarcely to touch the ground, so buoyant 
were his spirits. His radiant smile was 
something not to be forgotten. His 
friends sprang to his side, calling on him 
to halt and explain himself. 

“ Boys,” he exclaimed, “I have had 
an adventure. Come to the celestial 


abode with me, and I will a tale unfold 
that for mystery and grandeur has no 
equal.” 

* Boys,” he began, when his _ lofty 
apartments were reached, “I—TI have 
sold a picture! Yes, I was invited out — 
took tea—slept in a real bed — had 
breakfast —a veal breakfast ; don’t drop 
your jaws in that fashion ; a repast it was, 
fit for the gods. Believe me, gentlemen, 
at that moment of greatest enjoyment, 
when crisp rolls and tenderloin were fast 
disappearing, I thought of you, and was 
urged on by philanthropic motives. I 
ate, not for self alone, but put in two 
days’ rations for every hungry artist in 
New England, and washed it down with 
rivers of the richest coffee. And that 
bed !—not of the Bohemian sort, pre- 
pared only when necessary for use, upon 
a couch, or drawn from behind portiéres 
out of some mysterious corner, as though 
one were ashamed that he ever gave way 
to sleep ; but standing upon all four legs, 
a genuine, old-fashioned /erra firma bed, 
occupying a liberal share of the room, as 
if exulting in itself and extending to a 
fellow a cordial welcome to its spacious 
surface. For years, when a boy, I slept 
in just such a nest, but never realized 
the real comfort of the luxury. I was 
determined to enjoy that night’s rest ; so, 
by tremendous effort, I remained awake 
all night, just to appreciate that bed. I 
used to think that art was all there was 
worth living for,” he continued; “ but 
the pleasure of turning over in the night, 
without getting up to make your bed as 
a penalty, quite surpasses it for pure joy !” 

This event in the life of Raphael 
Smith was like the oasis to the desert; 
so vast, however, were the arid tracts 
between the posts of refreshment that it 
seemed oftentimes that he had seen the 
last oasis he would ever know. 

For an intimate knowledge of the in- 
ner workings of the human mind, we 
rodents are the best authority. There is 
something delightful in the utter lack of 
reserve and deception between two inti- 
mates when closeted together. Still bet- 
ter is the soliloquy of one, when his com- 
panion has departed. ‘This little literary 
attempt of mine recalls to mind the many 
noble efforts there are at composition, 
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which never reach the public. This is 
especially true of verse. There are many 
serious-minded,  practical-looking _ indi- 
viduals, moving about in the world, that 
one would never suspect of it, who in 
secret have attempted the creation of 
poetry. As I take special delight in the 
emotional side of human nature, these 
little effusions afford me a vast amount 
of pleasure. I did not intend to men- 
tion it when I commenced this article, 
but since any human career is flavorless 
that entirely escapes the sentimental, I 
am going to tell that Raphael Smith wrote 
verse in the solitude of his studio, which 
he read with much effect — on the echo- 
ing walls and my sensitive nature. I do 
not recall the poem in full, but there 
was one line that ran, 
“Oh! that golden forest, her hair! ” 

From this one would infer that Smith 
was sensitive to feminine charms, — which 
was really the case. Poor fellow !—he 
actuilly added to his other sorrows by 
falling in love. 

The verses came at a very unfortunate 
moment for their immortality. When 
they were completed, Raphael looked in 
vain for a postage stamp, in order that 
he might send the poem to the object of 
his affections, to whom it was addressed. 
But there was a great hole in the back 
of George Washington’s head. I was 
dreadfully hungry the previous night, and 
tried to nibble a little from the other side 
of the stamp to gratify my palate; but 
the stamp was ruined —and it was the 
only one he possessed. ‘This was one of 
those occasions when he had nothing but 
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an old-fashioned cent which he carried 
for luck; so in high rage he tore that 
piece of paper, burning with tenderness, 
into shreds, and threw it on the floor. 
Our nest was in the wall near the fire- 
place, but as Smith’s last fire was fed by 
but one of his chairs, it was rather a 
cold quarter; so I lined our nest with 
these bits of paper, and we toasted our 
toes through that long, cold winter on 
the warmth of his tender sentiment. I 
inferred from Smith’s mutterings in his 
sleep that he did not win his love. 

Jones knew nothing of Smith’s experi- 
ence with the muse, and he ventured to 
try his hand; and though his verses as 
compared with Smith’s were cold, he won 
his lady love, for we had not fed upon 
his postage stamps. ‘The charitable lady 
forgave his unequal measures, and loved 
him for the sentiments of his heart. 

The last I heard of Jones was from a 
note addressed to Smith, which the latter 
read aloud, and whistled. It was a pleas- 
ant invitation for Smith to dine at No. -— 
Commonwealth Avenue, which Jones now 
called his ‘home, thanks to the timely 
verses that won the wealthy wife. 

I have quite lost track of my old friend 
Smith since I vacated his quarters for my 


present religious abode. At last ac- 
counts he had made connections with 


some prominent picture dealers, and had 
high hopes of great returns. When I 
left his place, his visions had not mate- 
rialized, but if he now revels in the real- 
ization of his dreams, I think I will look 
him up; a studio is a grand place for 
mice when money is plenty. 
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THE CITY OF ST. LOUIS. 


By Professor C. 
T. LOUIS, OR PAIN 
COURT. This village is 
one league and a half 
above Kaoquias, on the 
west side of the Missis- 
sipji, being the present 
headquarters of the 





French in these parts. 
It was first established 
in the year 1764, by a 
company of merchants, 
to whom Mons. d’ Abbadie had given an 
exclusive grant for the commerce with the In- 
dian nations on the river Missoury; and for 
the security and encouragement of this _ set- 
tlement, the staff of French officers and the 
commissary were ordered to remove there, 
upon the rendering of Fort Chartres to the 
English; and great encouragement was given 


to the inhabitants to remove with them, most 
of whom did. ‘The company had built a large 
house, and stores here, and there are about forty 
private houses, and as many families. No fort or 
barracks are yet built. The French garrison 
consists of a captain commandant, two lieuten- 
ants, one serjeant, one corporal, and twenty 
men.” 

Behold entire the first sketch of St. 
Louis ever published. It was written by 
Captain Philip Pittman, an English 
officer sent out to report upon the 
European settlement on the Mississippi 
River, soon after the close of the French 
and Indian War. He visited St. Louis in 


1768, when it was four years old. Fort 
Chartres was about twenty-five miles 
south of St. Louis on the east bank. ‘The 


French officer who had surrendered the 
fort to the English in accordance with 
the treaty of Paris (1763) was Captain 
Louis St. Ange. Pierre Laclede Liquest, 
the merchant from New Orleans, had 
shrewdly selected the first high ground 
south of the Missouri as the site of his 
post and had landed there with some 
thirty Frenchmen, February 14, 1764. 
The gently sloping bank was well suited 
to the small village, which was laid out in 
French style with streets from thirty to 
forty feet wide. ‘The first buildings were 
mere cabins, built of upright logs stand- 
ing several feet in the ground. ‘The 
rafters, which projected several feet be- 
yond the walls, were covered with rough- 
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hewn shingles secured by pegs. The 
business of the adventurers was trading 
and hunting, and the prosaic occupation 
of tilling the soil had no attractions; as 
a consequence, St. Louis was not in- 
frequently short of bread, a circumstance 
which led to the nickname “ Pain Court,” 
early applied by the settlements on the 
south. 

The cession to England of all the 
French territory east of the Mississippi 
drove nearly all the French families in 
what is now southern Illinois across the 
river to the new village of St. Louis, giv- 
ing it unexpected numbers and _ promi- 
nence. With Laclede came from New 
Orleans Mrs. Chouteau and several sons, 
a family which has held and still holds 
high rank in St. Louis. The people who 
fled from British rule were strongly French. 
Hence the great array of French names 
and relics in St. Louis. 

Under the of circumstances 
which forced Louis XV. to yield Canada 
and the east bank to England, France 
had at the same time by a secret treaty 
ceded the west bank to Spain. ‘This was 
not known in St. Louis till about January 
rE, 1705. Its announcement was re- 
ceived with surprise, indignation and 
shame. It appeared that Laclede had 
really settled on Spanish territory, and 
that those who had fled from British rule 
had came under the Spanish yoke. 
This transfer stopped the growth of St. 
Louis. During nearly forty years of 
Spanish dominion, the little village was 
almost stationary. However, the Span- 
iards were slow in taking possession, and 
it was not till 1770 that Spanish authority 
was established. 

From 1770 till 1804, the history of St. 


stress 


Louis was most uneventful. The un- 
American communities west of the 
Mississippi knew little and cared less 


about what was transpiring beyond the 
Alleghanies between 1775 and 1783; 
they had no sympathy with either party, 
and only wished to be left free to trade 
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territory of St. Louis had belonged, were 
always friendly and a real protection. 

The comparative insignificance of 
early St. Louis is shown by the fact that 
as late as 1799 a careful census showed a 
white population of only 601, with 56 
freed men, and 268 slaves — 925 in all. 

In 1804, Louisiana, Upper and Lower, 
was retroceded to France, and immedi- 
ately sold by Napoleon to the United 
States. St. Louis played no part in this 
momentous change, except to submit, and 
the history of the event is too well known 
to justify insertion here. It is said that 
when Captain Stoddard raised the Stars 
and Stripes over the old Spanish quarters 
near where the Southern Hotel now 
stands, on the 9th of March, 1804, some 
of the people wept at the thought of 
coming at last under the jurisdiction of a 
people who spoke another tongue, who 
were mainly Protestants, and who were 
descended from the English. At that 
date there were but two American fami- 
lies in St. Louis. 

The purchase of Louisiana was the 
signal for immigration from the States. 
The English-speaking people soon out- 
numbered the French. In 1808, the 
Missouri Gazette (now the St. Louis 
Republic) was started. In 1813, the first 
brick dwelling-house was built in the 
city. The mansion house of Auguste 
Chouteau, built of hewn stone, was for 
many years the most imposing structure 
in the city. In 1817, the steam-boat 
General Pike made its appearance, com- 
ing slowly up the Mississippi. It created 
immense excitement; the Indians were 
fairly scared. The boat was much like 
the Clermont, Fulton’s first steamboat at 
New York. It could with extreme diffi- 
culty breast the current of the swift river. 
From that date, steamboats multiplied 
rapidly. Ina few years, as the city grew, 
steamboats lined the levee continually. 
In the year 1844, there were 2105 steam- 
boat arrivals at St. Louis. Steamboat 
explosions were frequent in early days, 
several being reported each year. ‘There 
was no explosion on any of the western 
waters during the year 1890. 

In 1820, Missouri became a state, and 
by a deliberate choice of the people, in 
which St. Louis took the lead, it clung to 
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negro slavery, an institution which had 
been permitted by the French and regu- 
larly fostered by Spain. Although the 
last trace of slavery has disappeared, it 
cannot be denied that its blight retarded 
the growth and development of the city 
and state for at least a generation. Mis- 
sourl is not a cotton-producing state ; 
slave labor was employed in raising corn, 
potatoes, horses, mules, and hogs. St. 
Louis is now the greatest mule market in 
the world. 

It was not till 1831 that the city ex- 
hibited any marked tendency towards its 
future career. Its population was then 
six thousand. During the years of 1831-5, 
a great many Germans came to St. Louis. 
The failure of the revolutionary schemes 
at home made it prudent for many of the 
young men to flee their fatherland. ‘These 
refugees were well educated and energetic, 
and they made valuable citizens. One 
of them, William Palm, established a 
machine-shop and later built the first 
locomotive constructed west of the Mis- 
sissippi. ‘They were led to St. Louis by 
a book, published in Germany, giving a 
glowing account of Missouri, by an en- 
thusiastic German who had come here by 
chance a few years before. Again after 
1849, Germans came in crowds for an 
equally good reason. Many of our best 
foreign-born citizens came at that time. 

The spot just across the Mississippi 
from St. Louis, known by the unsavory 
name of “ Bloody Island,” was already a 
notorious duelling-ground. ‘There, in 
1817, Thomas H. Benton had killed a 
popular young man, a member of the 
Lucas family. So long as the “code” 
was in full force, duels on Bloody Island 
were not infrequent. In Major 
Thomas Biddle of the Army, and Spencer 
Pettis, Congressman-elect, fought at a dis- 
tance of five Jeet. When they wheeled 
and faced each other at the word, their 
pistols overlapped. Both were killed. 
Truly the battle-ground was fitly named. 
I remember seeing in 1867, in the corner 
of a small churchyard at ‘Tenth and Bid- 
dle Streets, a monumental stone with this 
inscription : “ Pray for the souls of Thomas 
and Ann Biddle.” I am told that the 
bodies have since been removed. 

The Board of Public Schools was or- 
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ganized in 1833, and the first public 
school was opened in 1838, David H. 
Armstrong (afterward United States sena- 
tor, and still living) being the teacher. 
The school was not free, though the 
annual fee was only ten dollars. In 1848, 
the school board sent Edward Wyman to 
Massachusetts to procure competent teach- 
ers. He brought back twelve women and 
four men, who came by steamboat za 
the Ohio River. The first school report 
was published in 1854, by Superintendent 
John H. Tice, who afterwards became 
somewhat famous by his speculations in 
meteorology and his theory of the plane- 
tary equinoxes. In 1861, the state’s 
school money was used to arm the state 
against the United States government, 
and the schools were shortened in con- 
sequence. In 1863, all the public schools 
of the city were made permanently free. 
William ‘T. Harris was elected Superin- 
tendent in 1871. 

In 1847, eighty-three years after the 
founding of the city, a grand anniversary 
celebration was held. It was remarkable 
for two things: the presence as president 
of the day of Pierre Chouteau, then 
eighty-nine years of age, the only sur- 
vivor from the original party of Laclede ; 
secondly, a historical oration by Hon. 
William 
Primm, in 
which he 
gave with 
fulness the 
early his- 
tory of 
what was at last the thriving city 
of St. Louis. Nearly at the head 
of the long procession were two 
interesting features: four mounted 
Indians in full costume, as a sort 
of bodyguard of the venerable 
president, and a twenty-foot model of the first steamboat, 
General Pike, already a great curiosity to the boat-builders 
of the city. 

The first locomotive ever seen in St. Louis was built 
in Taunton, Mass., and brought here by water z7@ New 
Orleans. It was placed on the track of the Missouri 
Pacific in December, 1852. In 1855, that road had 
been built to the state capital, a distance of one hundred 
and twenty-five miles. An excursion train in November, 
1855, over the new road was the occasion of a dreadful 
catastrophe. Bridge-building was new, and civil engineers 
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were not trained as they are now. The 
first span of the new bridge over the 
Gasconade gave way, and the engine and 
seven crowded coaches plunged a dis- 
tance of twenty-five feet upon the low 
bank of the river. ‘Twenty prominent 
St. Louis people were killed outright, 
and hundreds were more or less injured. 

The first locomotive of the Iron Mount 
Road, built in St. Louis by William Palm, 
was put on the track in 1858. ‘This road 
was constructed to Pilot Knob, the Mis- 
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souri Pacific was extended to Sedalia, and 
the “’Frisco”’ to Rolla, when they were 
stopped for four years by the war. ‘They 
all did the Union cause good service, but 
they suffered severely; the Missouri 
Pacific was utterly dismantled by Price’s 
army from Franklin to Sedalia. The 
“Ohio and Mississippi,” to Cincinnati, 
and the “ Chicago and Alton,” to Chicago, 
were built just before the war. All other 
roads have come in since. 

Up to 1874, the traveller from the East, 
on leaving the cars, found himself on 
“ Bloody Island,” with the raging Mis- 
sissippi still to cross. Usually the pas- 
sage of the river was an ordeal wholly 
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new. Huge omnibuses or barges, with 
four or six horses each, fringed the open- 
air station in East St. Louis, and the pas- 
sengers were told off into them in short 
order. ‘Then came the descent to the 
ferry, which made one hold one’s breath 
and crowd to the upper side, as the 
landsman tumbles to windward while 
beating into a stiff breeze. It was bad 
enough when one could see; by night it 
was dreadful and picturesque ; one could 
see only by the torch of pine knots swing- 











Levee. 


ing from the bow of the boat or by the 
fierce light of the furnaces as they were 
successively stocked. A Mississippi ferry- 
boat is a unique affair. It has a double 
hull, with the wheel between, protected 
from A five or six barred fence 
surrounds the spacious deck, on which 
fourteen loaded omnibuses with six horses 
each can easily stand. A large ferry- 
boat can carry a drove of six hundred 
head of cattle. 

The river was deep, swift, and sur- 
prisingly narrow (for the new-comer 
always supposed that the Mississippi must 
be a broad, imposing stream, instead of 
an immensely deep river, — at times over 


ice. 
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one hundred feet, about two thousand feet wide), 
and the boat seemed to drift across while aiming 
well up stream. From the wharf-boat to the streets 
of the city was another experience. The steep levee 
(always pronounced lévé) was paved with limestone 
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blocks, and it was hard to 
reason one’s self out of 
positive’ fright. In winter 
the river was either full of 
floating ice or the rough 
and crowded masses were 
frozen solid. In the former 
case the boats worked their 
way across slowly and _la- 
boriously, breaking or driv- 
ing the ice. When the ice 
gorged, communication was 
stopped for a time until the 
ice started again, or until 
it was safe to cross on the 
ice. Passengers and mails 
were known to have waited 
two and three days on the 
east bank, with St. Louis in 
plain sight. The starting 
of many square miles of ice 
piled many feet in thick 
ness was an event which 
brought half the city down 
to the levee to see the de- 
struction wrought by its 
resistless force. Sometimes 
boat after boat, large and 
small, would be crushed 
and sunk out of sight ina 
moment. The first winter 
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I was in St. Louis, seventeen boats were 
crushed and sunk in two days, involving 
a loss of nearly a million dollars. ‘The 
ice did not always gorge, and boatmen 
generally aimed to avoid the St. Louis 
Harbor in a cold winter. All this is 
now changed. ‘Iwo steel bridges span 
the river high above all floods, and ice 
blockades are no more. Even the de- 
structive effects of a start 
of the ice after a long and 
fast blockade are now pre- 
vented by the massive piers 
of the bridge, which are 
sufficiently firm to crush to 
powder any mass of ice 
that may float against them. 
The foundations of the 
St. Louis Bridges were be- 
gun in 1867. Their con- 
struction was a triumph of 
engineering. In spite of a 
deep and rapid river, in 
spite of ice and scour, all 
the great piers of the bridge 
were sunk to the bed-rock, 
in two cases more than one 
hundred feet below high 
water. No brief descrip- 
tion can do justice to the 
beautiful arches which com- 
bine to form the supporting 
members of the bridge. 
Each span consists of eight 
slender steel tubes ar- 
ranged in pairs, connected 
by a network of struts, ties 
and diagonals, which seem 
in the distance like gossa- 
mer. ‘The steam roadways 
below and the broad lofty 
street above harmonize so 
completely with the design of the arch 
that they add both grace and majesty. 
To James B. Eads and his first assis- 
tant, Henry Flad, is due the credit of 
building the great St. Louis Bridge. The 
former brought to his task, as he did to 
the construction of his ironclad gun- 
boats in 1861, and to the Mississippi 
Jetties in 1878, indomitable energy and 
unrivalled mechanical fertility. Colonel 
Flad brought a marvellous ingenuity, the 
training of a superior engineer, enriched 
by wide experience, and a devotion to 


his profession which placed him in the 
first rank of living engineers. The St. 
Louis Bridge, while building, was _pro- 
nounced by London Fngineering the 
finest piece of engineering in the world. 
Few European engineers came to thé 
Centennial in 1876, who did not extend 
their trip to St. Louis to see the great 
steel bridge. ‘The universal verdict is 
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that, beautiful and interesting as it is 
seen from the river above or below, it is 
far more beautiful and doubly interesting 
when one inspects closely its graceful 
members and sees in every smallest de- 
tail the evidence of a finished design. 
Three miles up river is the new Mer- 
chants’ Bridge, also of steel, and a mar- 
vellous work in its way. It is a double- 
track truss bridge, built by the Union 
Bridge Company, as designed by George 
S. Morison, whose home is among the 
hills of Peterboro’, N. H. The bridge 
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stands 70 feet above the water, in three 
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spans, each over 500 feet long. 


steel in a single span weighs 3,000,000 


pounds, and yet so 
exact was the con- 
struction of the 
parts, and so com- 
plete the appliances 
for erection, that 
one of the spans 
was put together in 
47 working hours. 
While trains from 
the old bridge enter 
the yards of the 
central station 
through a_ tunnel 
under the city, 
those from the new 
bridge enter over 
an elevated road. 

The old Union 
Depot has always 
been the occasion 
of much abuse and 
many apologies. 
Scanty room and 
numerous trains 
have resulted in 
confusion and 


jostling crowds. At last, however, a Union 
Depot is under way, of which the city 
may well be proud. 





Some idea of its 


Vaults of Equita 


le 





grace and dignity may be inferred from 


The the illustration given on another page, 





The late Henry Shaw 


Building, 


buried out of sight. 
some half a mile wide and several miles 
long, is being given over to railroads, 


and its size may be inferred from the fact 


that under its 
‘train shed”’ thirty- 
two trains may stand 
side by side ; it will 
be the largest rail- 
way station in the 
world. 

In the St. Louis 
of sixty years ago, 
there was said to 
be a lovely sheet of 
water called “ Chou- 
teau’s Pond,” in the 
valley of Mill Creek, 
which fairly bisects 
the city territory, 
lying at right angles 
to the river. The 
little lake was a 
mile or so long, and 
boat races were held 
on it years ago. 
Latterly the basin 
has been drained 
and filled, while Mill 
Creek has been 
arched over and 
The entire valley, 


warehouses, _ccal- 
yards, shops and 
factories. The city 
is thus cut in two, 
and ‘ Southside ” 
and ‘ Northside ’ 
are definite terms. 
Street traffic is car- 
ried over on bridges, 
of which there are 
now seven; the 
finest, at Grand Av- 
enue, is shown in 
perspective in our 
illustration. The 
bridge ‘is 60 feet 
wide and 1,600 feet 
long, and immense- 
ly strong. Its ap- 
pearance is fine from 
every point. ‘The 
suspension — cables 
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are stiffened by a continuous system of 
bracing, which adds much to _ their 
beauty and renders them extremely rigid. 

Up to 1850, the city was without any 
system of house drainage. ‘The dreadful 
consequence of a lack of sanitary engi- 
neering was illustrated by the cholera 
scourge of 1849, when 4,285 people died 
of cholera, and as many 
more from other diseases, 
one person out of eight in 
the city population dying 
during the year. The fol- 
lowing year the scourge 
was less severe, but the 
lesson was learned. Sewers 
were begun, and by 1860, 
there were 31 miles of main 
and district sewers. But 
the system was far from 
complete, and in 1866 the 
cholera came again. 
Though not as bad as in 
1849, it was frightful, and 
measures were adopted to 
put the city in the best 
possible sanitary condition. 
By 1870, the system had 
fairly caught up with the 
growth of the city. Since 
that date it has grown with 
the city. St. Louis is now 
a healthy city, far more so 
than formerly, and this is 
due, first, to the disappear- 
ance of the numerous ponds 
or “ sink holes,” which for- 
merly infested every unim- 
proved section of the city 
territory ; secondly, to an 
efficient sewer system em- 
bracing every house; 
thirdly, to an abundance of pure water 
for flushing sewer connections as_ well 
as for kitchen and table use. The sew- 
ers range from clay pipes twelve inches 
in diameter to vast subways in which two 
omnibuses might pass each other. The 
system contains 336 miles of pipe, large 
and small. 

During the Civil War, St. Louis was 
more of a hospital and a camp than a 
battle field. To be sure it narrowly es- 
caped falling into the hands of the dis- 
unionists in the very beginning. The 


United States Arsenal, situated in the 
southern part of the city proper, con- 
tained arms for forty thousand men in 
care of a small number of federal troops 
under Captain Nathaniel Lyon. ‘The 
governor of the state, who had already 
written President Lincoln that ‘ Missouri 
would not send a single man to his un- 





Linnean House, Shaw's Garden. 


holy war,” was anxious to secure these 
arms, and a portion of the state militia 
was called into camp just within the old 
city limits. By May, 1861, the force of 
Captain Lyon had increased to 400 reg- 
ular troops, five regiments of Missouri 
volunteers, and five regiments of “ Home 
Guards.” The volunteers had been or- 
ganized by Frank P. Blair, in response to 
the President’s call ; and the Home Guards 
had been organized, equipped and drilled 
in secret by patriotic citizens of the city ; 
these last troops were largely Germans. 
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On the roth of May, Lyon marched 
out with six new regiments and captured 
“Camp Jackson” containing some 800 
men. ‘The prisoners were paroled as 


was outwardly loyal. Armored gunboats 
were built in Carondelet, now South St. 
Louis, and forwarded to the support of 
Grant’s army; regiments and supplies 
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soon as they would take the oath of loy- 
alty —- some immediately and the rest the 
next day. From that day till the war 
was over, Union forces in greater or less 
numbers occupied the city, and the city 


BY M. P. MCARDLE. 


were sent into the field. Though Price’s 
army came within thirty miles, the city 
was never attacked. Active disunionists 
in the city were arrested and sent within 
the Confederate lines, and in some 
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flagrant cases property was confiscated. 
Passive sympathizers simply stayed at 
home, discreetly keeping control of their 
tongues and their property. 

As soon as*Lyon took the field, the 
sick and wounded began to 
come in large numbers. After 
the desperate battle of Wil- 
son’s Creek, at which Lyon 
was killed, 721 wounded men 
were brought to St. Louis. 
Every hospital was crowded, 
and more room and hospital 
supplies were in pressing de- 
mand. As with one spirit, 
those who could not fight set 
to work to care for those who 
fell. New buildings erected 
for business purposes were 
rented and converted into 
“ Soldiers Hospitals,” in 
charge of Dr. John T. Hodg- 
en. ‘The Western Sanitary 
Commission was organized to 
care for the sick and wounded 
at home, and to carry nurses, 
surgeons, and supplies to the armies 
in the field. ‘The Managers of the 
Commission appointed by General Fre- 
mont, then in command of the city, 
were James E. Yeatman, Esq., president : 
C. S. Greely, treasurer; Dr. J. B. John- 
son, Mr. George Partridge, and Rev. Wm. 
G. Eliot. The splendid work done under 


these men is the pride of St. Louis. I 
have no room for its history, but readers 
of this magazine should know that since 
those sad and weary years, St. Louis holds 
all those men in grateful and reverent 
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remembrance. During four years they 
distributed in money and supplies, the 
enormous sum of $4,270,998.55. <A 
single item in the history of the Sanitary 
Commission is worthy of mention here. 
It was resolved to hold a Mississippi Val- 
ley Fair in the broad area of ‘Twelfth 
Street between Washington Avenue and 
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Olive Street, in May, 1864. A vast frame 
building was erected, and a fair was held 
for twelve days. ‘The great mass of ma- 
terial offered for sale was largely given. 
Every conceivable device was employed 
to give people opportunity to spend 
money. Miss Nellie Grant as the “ Old 
Woman That Lived in a Shoe” was an 
immense success. 
The net proceeds of 
this fair in cash were 
$554,591. 

It is with special 
pleasure that the 
portraits of Mr. 
Yeatman and Dr. 
Eliot are given with 
this article. Both 
have been for many 
years so active in 
good causes that St. 
Louis would hardly 
have been herself 
without them. 
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When I came to St. Louis 
two years after the war, mat- 
ters were still in a chaotic 
state. Old business was re- 
covering and new business 
was booming, but much capi- 
tal and a great part of the 
disposition for business en- 
terprise had been ruined. 
There was much adverse 
criticism at the apathy and 
inaction of the old families. 
It was grimly declared that 
what St. Louis needed most 
of all was a_ few first-class 
funerals. The more north- 
ern men flocked to St. Louis 
and cast their lots with a city 
and state which had just 
thrown off the curse of sla- 
very and invited immigration, 
the more Confederate 
families withdrew from affairs 
and maintained a_ haughty 
reserve. ‘This aloofness of 
the friends of the “ Lost 
Cause” showed itself in the 
maintenance of a peculiarly 
southern social life, and an 
attempt to foster Southern 


sports. Instead of baseball 
and trotting horses, they indulged in 


tournaments and running horses. I had 
the pleasure of attending a tournament 
in the grand amphitheatre at the Fair 
Grounds. ‘The young knights sabred 
wooden heads right and left, and cap- 
tured rings on their swords in quick 
succession as they rode furiously around 
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the arena. 
crowned by the victors with all the pomp 


Stylish young ladies were 
of chivalry. It was generally admitted 
that the young men sat their horses well 
and that beauty and grace and skill char- 
acterized the spectacle. ‘To be sure, no 
end of fun was made of the “ chivalry,” 
and the tournament was so 
effectually burlesqued that its 
life was short. 


Twenty-five years have 
worked a vast change. Mat- 
ters which could not be 


mentioned without a rush of 
hot blood and a feeling of 
triumph or of shame are now 
spoken of tenderly and un- 
reprovingly, as one would 
speak of the dead. The new 
generation is united, public 
spirited, and harmonious in 
all the offices of life. The 
new state of things is recog- 
nized by all as immeasurably 
better than the old, and by- 
gones are pretty effectually 
by-gones in St. Louis. 

St. Louis is fortunate in 
having excellent water and 
plenty of it. It comes from 
the slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains, and reaches our 
pumping station turbid with 
the minerals and clays of 
mountain, valley and_ plain. 
Seen in the river, it looks like 
cream-coffee, but when the 
mineral matter is allowed to 
settle, the water is fairly clear ; 
if filtered, it is crystal; in 
either case it is altogether 
wholesome and delicious. I 
do not hesitate to say that no 
city. has better water; very 
few have as good, and the supply is 
inexhaustible. 

St. Louis has outgrown two pumping 
systems, and its third is nearly built. 
The map shows the location of the old 
and the new supply stations. The water 
is pumped into large settling basins and 
allowed to settle from twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours. It is then pumped into the 
city pipes with an overflow into the city 
reservoir on Compton Hill. The street 
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pipes vary from three inches to forty- 
eight inches in diameter. In 1891, there 
were 374 miles of such pipes. The 
growth is now twenty miles of street pipes 
per year. The amount of water used last 
summer rose as high as fifty-five millions 
of gallons per day, ten millions being 


Church of the Messiah. 


used to sprinkle the streets. This is an 
average allowance, exclusive of sprinkling, 
of nearly one hundred gallons per day to 
every man, woman and child in the city. 
The price in dwelling-houses is three 
cents per one hundred gallons. Large 
users get water for one cent and one- 
quarter per one hundred gallons. The 
capacity of the new waterworks will ex- 
ceed one hundred million gallons per 
day. A glance at the map shows that the 
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new waterworks lie well above the city 
at the foot of the bluff, where the valley 
of the Missouri joins that of the Missis- 
sippi; the water used by the city is 
wholly from the Missouri stream. Com- 
pared with the Missouri, the water of the 
upper Mississippi is stained dark with 
vegetation, is less palatable, and less 
wholesome. 

The village of Laclede, about a mile 
long, is shown on the maps. ‘The thin 
fortification built by Auguste Chouteau, 
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great by 60,000 or 70,000. In 1880, 
it was 350,218; in 1890, it was 460,357. 
By Jan. 1, 1892, it is probably 485,000. 

Building in St. Louis has passed 
through three stages, and is now in a 
fourth. In the hurry of a new settlement, 
its first buildings were of logs, built from 
trees that stood on the ground. ‘The 
next stage was also of wood, the dwellings 
being higher and more elaborate. Dick- 
ens, who visited the place in 1842, thus 
describes them : 





Washington Avenue looking West. 


ran along the site of Fourth Street. In 
1822, when the town became a city, the 
western line had moved to Seventh Street. 
In 1851, the western boundary ran along 
Eighteenth Street, and north to the 
mouth of “Stony Creek.” Carondelet 
was included in 1870, and in 1876, the 
present boundaries were adopted. The 
present area is 61.37 square miles. The 
length of the river front is nineteen miles. 

The growth in population has been 
rapid since about 1834, when it was only 
seven thousand. In 1859, it is given as 
185,000. The official census of 1870 
was incorrect, giving a population too 


“In the old French portion of the town, the 
thoroughfares are narrow and crooked, and some 
of the houses are quaint and picturesque, being 
built of wood, with tumble-down galleries before 
the windows, approachable by stairs, or rather 
ladders, from the street. Some of these ancient 
habitations, with high, garret-gable windows perk- 
ing into the roofs, have a kind of French shrug 
about them; and being lop-sided with age, ap- 
pear to hold their heads askew besides, as if they 
were grimacing with astonishment at the Ameri- 
can improvements.” 


The third stage was reached when the 
streets were widened and _ straightened 
and brick buildings three and four stories 
high replaced these grotesque reminders 
of the old world. The new buildings 
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Lafayette Park in Winter. 


were considered fine, and many of them 
are still standing. ‘The fourth style began 
when these last buildings were cleared 
away and modern business houses, deep 
and high, took their places. The strength, 
solidity, and vast proportions of these 
final blocks are well shown by several of 
our illustrations. Such buildings are now 





going rapidly up on a score of streets. 
It is to be regretted that all are not 
equally good. Elaborate exteriors are 
out of place in the sooty atmosphere of 
St. Louis. From projecting sills, ledges, 
and trimmings, disfiguring black streaks 
destroy an effect otherwise fine. Conse- 
quently, the capitals of columns and pil- 
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asters are sometimes so bald and out of 
proportion as to be ludricrous. 

A conspicuous example of recent 
architecture is the City Hall, now in 
process of erection. Its exterior is Mis- 
souri granite and brick. It stands in the 
centre of what was known as Washington 
Square. In style its architecture is essen- 
tially modern, though suggesting the town 
halls of Belgium and the north of France. 

Church architecture in St. Louis is in 
no way remarkable. Of course there are 
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slightly arched roof and ceiling over the 
nave. ‘The pews are high and stiff, the 
altar imposing and the tinting and fresco- 
ing are in good condition. ‘There are 
some paintings (one of which is very 
fine) which were presented by King 
Louis of France nearly a century 1go. 

As a rule, the older Protestant churches 
are plain and dingy; some of the later 
ones are tasteful and attractive. Churches 
as well as church-goers are moving west- 
ward. Many have been torn down to 
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no really old specimens. The oldest is 
known as the French Cathedral on Wal- 
nut Street, between Second and Third. 
It was erected in 1834 on the site of the 
original log church built by the first set- 
tlers and of the larger wooden church 


which followed, facing Second Street, 
then called Church Street. It is 136 


feet long, 84 feet wide, and the front, of 
polished freestone, is 50 feet high. ‘The 
portico is imposing, consisting of four 
massive Doric columns with entablature, 
frieze, cornice, and pediment. ‘There 
are inscriptions in Hebrew, Latin, French, 
and English. The interior contains two 
rows of fine Doric columns carrying a 


make room for business blocks; many 
have been converted into warehouses 
and some into theatres. Christ Church, 
the entrance to which is shown by our 
artists, is destined to an early removal ; 
its tower will never be built. West of 
Grand Avenue, the style of church archi- 
tecture is thoroughly modern, as_ in- 
stanced by the Church of the Messiah. 
Progress in domestic architecture has 
fully kept pace with that in business 
quarters. The newer portion of the city 
west of Grand Avenue in the vicinity of 
our great parks is being rapidly covered 
with beautiful and picturesque residences, 
scattered along broad streets and hand- 
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Mercantile Library 


some boulevards. The old tadpole style of dwel- 
ling which was universal twenty years ago, is built 
no more. The deliberate construction of “ Places,”’ 
or private streets, is a fea- 
ture of the city. In every 
“Place ” the lots are large, 
and lawns and _ shrubbery 
serve to set off the details 
of tasteful architecture. 

St. Louis has few  sub- 
urbs, because as yet it has 
an abundance of desir- 
able grounds on its own 
territory. Nevertheless, the 
suburbs of Ferguson, Web- 
ster Groves, and Kirkwood 
along the lines of steam 
railways, are building up in 
a most attractive 
manner. ‘The 
gentle rolling hills 
offer great ad- 
vantages to such 
as love the coun- 
try, yet would be 


near the town. Fireplace in Mercantile 


St. Louis is rich in parks, 
and it will soon have an un- 
equalled system of boule- 
vards connecting them. 
Forest Park is a_ superb 
stretch of rolling woods and 
dells of over two square 
miles. Its drives are fine, 
and the walks, lakes, and 
groves charming. Caron- 
delet, O’Fallon, and Tower 
Grove are all driving parks 
of great beauty and finish. 
Tower Grove Park is purely 
artificial, and forms a pleas- 
ant contrast with natural 
groves elsewhere. ‘The land 
for this park (266.76 acres) 
was given to the city by its 
great benefactor, Henry 
Shaw, to whose taste and 
judgment all the beauties of 
the park are due. The 
finest statues of the city 
adorn the principal drive of 
this park. ‘They are all of 
bronze, heroic in size, and 
the work of Baron’ von 
Mueller of Munich. ‘The 
Shakespere and Columbus 

are much admired, but the 

Humboldt is the finest, — 
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St. Louis Museum of Fine Arts. 


a magnificent work of art. Adelaide 
Neilson declared that she “ had seen 
every memorial of Humboldt of any 
consequence, public and private, in ex- 
istence, and that this was decidedly the 
finest.” The niece of Humboldt, after 
seeing this statue, wrote Mr. Shaw that 
Europe had done nothing comparable to 
it for the great naturalist. The pedestal 
of the Humboldt statue contains this 
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graceful inscription: “In honor of the 
most accomplished traveller of this or 
any age.” 

There are twelve smaller parks, of 
which Lafayette is the largest and the 
gem. Its thirty acres contain more 
variety, grace, and finish than any equal 
area that I have ever seen. It particu- 
larly abounds in snowballs and roses in 
May, while its grateful shade, its well- 
kept lawns, and its bewitching curves are 
a delight all summer long. Our artist 
shows how it appears in winter. After 
the three fine statues in ‘Tower Grove 
Park, and possibly the one of Benton in 
Lafayette Park, there is little outdoor 
sculpture worthy of mention. Several 
attempts have been made, and. a few con- 
spicuous positions are occupied, but with 
no distinguished success. 

Mention has been made of Henry 
Shaw’s gift of Tower Grove Park and the 
statues there. ‘That is but the least of 
his gifts to the city. No words of mine 
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can convey any adequate idea of what he 
has done for botany in his gifts to the 
city, and to Washington University. 
“ Shaw’s Garden”’ is now the property of 
the city, and it has been so munificemtly 
endowed by Mr. Shaw that its perpetual 
maintenance in the most complete man- 
ner can never cost the city a dollar, and 
yet with all its manifold uses it is to be 
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land, in 1800. While attending a pri- 
mary school at ‘Thorne, he was assigned 
a patch of ground for the cultivation of 
flowers, as was the custom of the school. 
There he learned to cultivate and to love 
a few simple flowers, “anemones and 
ranunculus.” In 1819, he came to St. 
Louis with a small stock of cutlery from 
his native town. For years he devoted 





Vestibule of Museum of Fine Arts 


forever free to visitors, and to subserve 
the interests of the “ Henry Shaw School 
of Botany.’ The Botanical Garden cov- 
ers some fifty or sixty acres, comprising 
a “Floretum,” a “ Friticetum,’’ and an 
“Arboretum.” The flower garden is 
elaborately laid out in English style and 
contains two series of plant houses. No 
garden in America can approach this in 
extent, variety, or endowment; it is 
doubtful if it is surpassed by any in the 
world. 

Mr. Shaw was born in Sheffield, Eng- 





himself to selling hardware, but never 
lost his love for trees and flowers. As he 
grew rich he bought large tracts of land 
“ out in the country.’”’ When he retired 
from business he went out there to live, 
and started his famous garden. Gradu- 
ally the city encroached upon his domain 
and his broad acres brought him bound- 
less wealth. He died two years ago at 
the age of eighty-nine. 

Simultaneously with the introduction 
of modern business architecture, the city 
began to pave its business streets with 
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granite. There are now forty-two miles 
of broad durable streets paved from curb 
to curb with granite blocks standing on 
concrete. When I say broad, I must 
except a few of the old French streets 
like Olive, Locust, and Vine east of 


Fourth Street, which between curbs are 
Two streets 


scarce twenty feet wide. 
have asphaltum 
pavement; there 
are about twenty- 
five miles of fine 
Telford driving 
streets, and un- 
limited stretches of 
macadam.  Lime- 
stone macadam is 
plenty and cheap 
(for limestone un- 
derlies the whole 
city), but it wears 
out rapidly, and 
the dust and mud 
formed from _ its 
powder are intoler- 
able. Sharp, coarse 
gravel is just com- 
ing into extensive 
use as a top-dress- 
ing to macadam. 
Last summer over 
four hundred miles 
of streets were 
sprinkled three 
times a day by the 
city. 

Since May, 1890, 
all important 
streets have been 
lighted by electri- 
city ; 2000 arc 
lights are used for 
410 miles, and 600 


incandescent lights Statue of Alexander 


are placed in al- 
leys. ‘The use of 
electricity in private houses for light and 
power is increasing rapidly. One electric 
company supplies 50,000 electric lights 
by means of engines aggregating 4200 
horse-power. The demand for gas seems 
to be well maintained, by its use for 
cooking and heating. 

Improvements come most rapidly in a 
growing city; as would be expected, 
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there is less of that conservatism which 
springs from a dislike to disturb methods 
and appliances well established and 
familiar. St. Louis is building over four 
thousand houses a year, and an entire 
community may spring up in a season. 
3uilders of new houses want the best of 
everything, and as a consequence a vast 
new city, elegant 
and ornate, is com- 
ing rapidly into 
being west of 
Grand Avenue, as 
business” en- 
croaches upon the 


older quarters 
down town. 
The street rail- 


way system of St. 
Louis is well ap- 
pointed and com- 
plete. ‘The city is 
not compactly 
built, hence the 
roads are not only 
numerous but they 


are long. Four 
cable lines have 
47 miles of single 
track where traffic 
is heavy; three 
unimportant roads 
have 12 miles 
where they _ still 
use animals ; while 
ten lines have 161 
miles of electric 
road. ‘The total 
is 220 miles of 
single surface 
tracks, with 1ooo 
cars in constant 
use. ‘The fare is 
von Humboldt, uniformly _ five 


cents. Cables run 
from 10 to 12 miles 
per hour ; the electric cars with overhead 
wires reach at times a speed of 20 miles 
per hour. In contrast with these, the 
few remaining “bob-tail’’ cars dragged 
by mules seem intolerably slow. ‘There 
is no record in St. Louis of an accident 
from an overhead railway wire. 

By the light of a tallow dip in his 
lodgings in Jefferson City, Wayman Crow, 
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senator from St. Louis, wrote the charter 
of Washington University. It was short 
and comprehensive. It gave to a corpo- 
ration of seventeen of the best men in 
St. Louis the right to manage “ Eliot 
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to the charter by legislative action, and 
the name, Washington University, was 
incorporated. ‘The original name was 


dropped and the present one adopted at 
the suggestion of Dr. Eliot, who was the 
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Seminary. One only of those seventeen 
men, Hon. Samuel Treat, is still living. 
The charter was signed by the Governor 
of Missouri on Washington’s Birthday, 
February 22, 1853. A small school for 
boys, organized by Dr. Eliot, then pastor 
of the Unitarian Church, was covered by 
the charter. When the board of incor- 
porators met, a constitution was adopted 
changing the name and containing two 
important articles. The name _ then 
adopted was ‘ ‘The O’Fallon Institute.’ 


Article II asserted that the Institute should 
“comprise a Collegiate Department, a Female 
Seminary, a Practical and Scientific Department, 
an Industrial school, and such other Departments 
as the Board of Directors may determine.” 

Article VIIT. “No instruction either sectarian 
in religion or partisan in politics shall be allowed 
in any department of the Institute, and no 
sectarian or partisan test shall be used in the 
election of professors, teachers, or other officers 
of the Institute.” 


These articles were subsequently added 


first and only president of the Board of 
Directors till he died in 1887. 

No one can question the good taste 
shown by President Eliot in objecting to 
the use of his own name; but now after 
that great and good man has gone, we 
may with propriety regret the use of 
a name purely accidental and uncharac- 
teristic. The word “Washington” 
means only “ American’. It is descrip- 
tive of neither place nor character nor 
founder. Several hundred towns and 
counties, one great city, and one State, 
all called Washington,’’ have — so 
thoroughly deprived the word of in- 
dividuality that it must always be ex- 
plained by another word or phrase. 
This is not the place to advocate a new 
name, but as I review the rise and 
progress of this institution during thirty- 
six years, a feeling comes over me that 
there is one characteristic name, and 
only one, which it ought to bear, and 
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that is the name of the man who organ- 
ized and built it. 

The University opened auspiciously. 
The south wing of the present University 
building and the Chemical Laboratory 
were erected in 1855, and a_ beginning 
was made inthe direction of a practical 
and industrial department by the building 
of the great “ Polytechnic ” on the cor- 
ner of Seventh and Chestnut. Prof. 
Joseph G. Hoyt, of Exeter, N. H., was 
elected chancellor, and Edward Everett 
came out in 1857 to pronounce an 


stands on, of some $400,000. When it 
was finished, the University was heavily 
in debt, and worst of all, the building 
was found to be totally unsuited to the 
daily needs of a technical or of an 
industrial school. For a year an effort 
was made to use it. It fell to the writer 
to take charge of a large evening school 
there in 1867-8, but beyond the use of a 
few rooms and the Ames library, the big 
building was not utilized. In 1868, as 
the only way out of difficulties, the 
building and library, with an unpaid 
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oration which should mark the opening 
of the University. The fair promise of 
those years was never kept. ‘The war 
came with its cloud of woes: loss of 
students, loss of means, loss of opportu- 
tunity, and loss of sympathy. The story 
is too long to be told here; but few 
people, even in St. Louis, know how 
nearly the old Polytechnic scheme came 
to wrecking the whole institution. Busi- 
ness men, interested in practical affairs, 
had contributed generously to carry it 
through. Stopped a long time by the 
war, the “ Polytechnic” was nine years 
building, at a final cost, with the land it 


bequest of $100,000 for the benefit of 
the library, were sold to the school Board 
of St. Louis for $280,000. With that 
sale the Polytechnic School as it exists 
to-day at the University really began. 
It had lost ten years and a vast amount 
of money, but it was free to begin in the 
right way without further sacrifice or 
loss. Meanwhile Chancellor Hoyt, who 
died in 1862, had been succeeded by 
William Chauvenet, the eminent pro- 
fessor of mathematics and astronomy. 
The Female Seminary known as 
“Mary Institute ’’ had been organized as 
early as 1859; it was now in successful 
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operation in the building which 
sequently assigned to the Law 
ment. 
the University made great progress. 


was sub- 
Depart- 
Between the years 1870 and 1880 
‘The 


A Tide-marker 


in the Mississippi. 


Polytechnic school was_ fully 

organized, with its technical 

courses in civil, mechanical, and mining 
engineering, and in chemistry. ‘The 
St. Louis Law School was fully organ- 
ized and started on 
career. 


its most successful 
The Mary Institute was moved 
to a fine new building at Beaumont and 
Locust Streets. ‘The Smith Academy was 
separated from the undergraduate de- 
partment and placed by itself in an ele- 
gant building. ‘The St. Louis School of 
Fine Arts was developed and given a 
home in the exquisite Museum of Fine 
Arts; and finally the Manual ‘Training 
School was organized, and the founda- 
tions of its success were firmly laid. These 
great advances required large sums of 
money, and it is but justice to the memory 
of Wayman Crow, George Partridge, Hud- 
son E. Bridge, Nathaniel Thayer of Mas- 
sachusetts, the brothers James and William 
Smith, William Palm, Gottlieb Conzel- 
man, Ralph Sellew, William Brown, and 
Dr. Eliot, to say that without them the 
University as it stands could never have 
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been. Others still live who have taken 
up the ‘work and carried it bravely for- 
ward. In 1870, Chancellor Chauvenet 
died, and Dr. Eliot assumed the duties 





of both chancellor 
and president. In 
1887, after fifty- 
three years of con- 
stant labor and 
: devotion in the cause 

ti of higher education, pure re- 
ligion, and good citizenship in 

the city of his adoption, he 

too, like a sheaf of ripened 

grain, was laid to rest. ‘To no man 
more than to William Greenleaf Eliot 
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does St. Louis rest in profound obligation 
to-day. 

The office of president is now filled 
by Col. Geo. E. Leighton; and Prof. W. 
S. Chaplin, lately dean of the Lawrence 
Scientific School of Harvard University, 
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However, I fear that the city fails to 
appreciate its full worth and dignity. 
The University does not impress by an 
imposing array of buildings in the midst 
of extensive grounds, for it has no 
‘campus,’ and its halls, museums and 
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is chancellor. The last steps of progress 
have been made: I. The establishment 
and endowment of the Henry Shaw 
School of Botany, with unrivalled facilities 
for theoretical and practical study on the 
part of special students. II. The incor- 
poration of the St. Louis Medical School, 
well equipped and well 
medical department. 

Such is a brief sketch of the University, 
an institution of the first rank, of which 
St. Louis is and ought to be proud. 


endowed as a 


laboratories are scattered on 
six different blocks, with no 
evident relationship. It has 
no dormitory system, no great assem- 
bly room, and it makes no grand com- 
mencement parade. Nevertheless, it 
stands, I do not hesitate to affirm, for 
high aims, and thorough training. ‘The 
total enrolment of students in all depart- 
ments at the present time is 1536. 

Early St. Louis was not only intensely 
French, it was exclusively Roman Catho- 
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lic. 
families are with few exceptions Catholics 


The descendants of those early 


to-day. The Roman church is therefore 
unusually strong in St. Louis; it has 
wealth, style, and numbers. The Jesuit 
fathers founded St. Louis University in 
1829, and the College of Christian 
Brothers dates from about 1850. Both 
institutions are largely patronized and 
occupy large and imposing — buildings. 
They give no technical training, confin- 
ing themselves to the “ humanities” and 
to religious instruction. Convents are 
numerous in St. Louis and convent 
schools for girls have been very popular. 
There are about fifty Catholic churches 
in the city. 

St. Louis has good public schools, and 
they are cheerfully and loyally supported. 
Their most remarkable feature is the 
forty-eight kindergartens established in 
all parts of the city as part of the system. 
Under what seems to some an unnecessary 
ruling, children are not admitted to the 
public schools until they are six years 
old; St. Louis, therefore, presents the 
striking anomaly of having proportionally 
more kindergartens, and less children in 
them of kindergarten age, than any other 
city. In consequence of the large num- 
ber of parochial schools, Catholic and 
Lutheran, the enrolment of the public 
schools is from ten to fifteen thousand 
less than would be expected in a northern 
city. The High and Normal school con- 
tains between twelve thousand and _thir- 
teen thousand pupils, and an excellent 
corps of teachers ; it is particularly strong 
in the affections of the people. The 
whole. number of teachers now engaged 
is 1,254, and the enrolment of pupils is 
59,700. 

The city contains two libraries, besides 
those of the universities and special 
schools. The Mercantile, with seventy- 
five thousand books, is housed on the 
fifth floor of a fire-proof building; it is 
very accessible, and its admirable reading 
room is deservedly popular. New quar- 
ters are preparing for the Public Library, 
with its eighty thousand volumes, in the 
fine Public School building going up at 
Ninth and Locust Streets. Neither of 
these libraries is absolutely free, though 
the fees charged are small. 
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One ought not to look for highly de- 
veloped society in a new town, which has 
grown up without inherited wealth. Cul- 
ture in philosophy and art, even in the 
art of good living and social intercourse, 
depends chiefly on the ease and luxury 
which only wealth can bring. Men who 
are building up business in a new field 
and meeting, day by day, the imperative 
demands of a new community, have little 
time or money for certain refinements 
which are matters of course in older 
cities. St. Louis is only now harvesting 
her first crop of millionnaires. Her men 
of wealth are just beginning to feel able 
to use their means to beautify, adorn, and 
enrich, not only private houses and 
grounds, but the institutions which give 
character and comeliness to the city. 
St. Louis may boast of no mean outlook. 
Its literary, zsthetic, scientific, and social 
clubs are numerous and strong. 

Conspicuous among the influences lead- 
ing to the study of philosophy and liter- 
ature was the work and inspiring example 
of Dr. William T. Harris, now U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. For twenty 
years he was teacher and superintendent 
of our public schools, and since his re- 
tirement from that work he has contrib- 
uted to the activity of clubs which he 
helped to organize. As would be ex- 
pected, university and high school men 
have entered fully into the intellectual life 
of the city beyond the walls of their lec- 
ture rooms and laboratories. Some of 
the clergy have helped outside of their 
pulpits. One, a lover and creator of 
good literature, has for eight winters con- 
ducted a fortnightly class of some forty 
men and women in the study of literature. 
3rowning, Emerson, Wordsworth, Homer, 
Shelley, Milton and Dante have in succes- 
sion been the objects of systematic and 
careful reading. There are many similar 
clubs. The “ Wednesday Club,’’ consist- 
ing of over one hundred women, meets 
in its rented hall every two weeks and 


discusses literature and social science. 
The Artists’ Guild numbers sixty mem- 
bers, — enthusiastic painters, sculptors, 


musicians, and literateurs. Every season 
brings to the front several musical organ- 
izations with most excellent programs. 
The Germans are natural musicians and 
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exceedingly fond of 
singing, and they con- 
tribute largely, both as 
artists and as patrons, 
to encourage music. At 
this time the “Wagner 
Club” is exceedingly 
popular. The Histori- 
cal Society, the Aca- 
demy of Science, the 
Engineers’ Club, indi- 
cate activity in special 
directions ;_ the last 
named with some one 
hundred and eighty 
members, is one of the 
most successful techni- 
cal organizations in the 
country. 

Of clubs organized 
to promote the public 
weal, the “ Commercial 
Club ” and the “ Round 
Table,” of some fifty or 
sixty members each, 
deserve mention; and 
more recently the 
“Union Club” on the 
“South Side.’’ Scarcely 
an important public im- 
provement is effected 
which does not rely on 





the influence of these clubs. 
There is such a thing as public 
spirit distinct from private in- 
terest, but there is a great deal 
more of public spirit allied with 
private interest, and St. Louis 
rejoices in both. The most 
conspicuous examples of social 
clubs are the “St. Louis,’ which 
is large, and the “ University,” 
which is smaller. The “ Mer- 
cantile Club” is a large organi- 
zation of business men which 
serves many useful ends. 

Art is young in St. Louis, but 
vigorous and healthy. It takes 
several generations of wealthy 
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patrons to build up an art centre and 
to develop great artists. There are 
doubtless art possibilities in every com- 
munity, just as there are “mute, in- 
glorious Miltons,’’ but it takes a power 
of some kind to draw them out. Home 
talent is usually at a discount, but St. 
Louis artists ought not tocomplain. The 
School of Fine Arts has a reputation de- 
servedly high, and it bears good fruit in- 
creasingly. ‘The Crow Museum is filling 
with interesting treasures, some of great 
merit. Harriet Hos- 
mer’s “ (Enone ” is 
a wonderfully beauti- 
ful statue. It is seen 
in one of our illustra- 
tions. 

I now come to 
speak of the great 
activities which ab 
sorb the working 
strength and energies 
of our people. ‘The 
situation of St. Louis, 
at the junction of 
two great rivers and 
at the head of deep 
water navigation, na- 
turally suggests trade 
rather than manufac- - 
ture, yet, even now, 
it is pre-eminently a 
manufacturing city. 
The reports of the 
tenth and eleventh 
censuses furnish 
figures which indicate in a most emphatic 
manner the growth and tendency of the 


city in the direction of manufacture 
during the past ten years. I dare not 
quote those figures here — they make 
a showing so extravagantly favorable 


as to suggest criticism. It is probable 


that the business statistics for 1880 
and those for 1890 were compiled in 
very different ways, and that compari- 


sons should be made with caution. It is, 
however, perfectly safe to say that, while 
the population of the city has been in- 
creasing 31.4 per cent, the capital in- 
vested in manufacture, the men employed, 
the wages paid, the raw materials used, 
and the annual product have increased in 
a much greater ratio. The figures show 
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beyond all question that the city is rap- 
idly becoming wealthy ; that the people 
are turning from other pursuits to that of 
manufacture ; that the natural wealth of 
Missouri is developing; and that our 
workmen are commanding higher wages. 

In speaking of particular interests of 
St. Louis, I shall not hesitate to name cer- 
tain corporations which are so connected 
with the growth and well-being of the 
city as to justify special mention. In 


every instance the facts I give have been 





the Samuel Cupples Real Estate Company 
of my own seeking. 1 only regret that I 
have not space for more. 

Beer-brewing is an enormous interest 
in St. Louis, and I have every reason to 
believe that its beer is excellent. St. 
Louis has come honestly by this industry. 
Ever since the German invasion we have 
had plenty of ‘Teutons who knew how to 
make beer. ‘Then have had in St. 
Louis and vicinity hundreds of thousands 
of Germans who were fond of drinking 
beer. Barley is grown in immense quan- 
tities on both sides of the Upper Missis- 
sippi. Add to these reasons the market 
in the south and west, and the ready 
means for export to foreign lands, and no 
further argument or explanation is needed. 

The Anheuser-Busch Brewery is said to 


we 
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be the largest in the world. Its build- 
ings, yards, and tracks occupy some forty 
city blocks, and it employs an army of 


men. The processes of beer making are 
very interesting, and a visit to these 


magnificent works is most entertaining. 
The company exports vast quantities to 
all quarters of the world. ‘The auxiliary 
industries of such an establishment are 
important matters to a large area. ‘The 
barley and hop fields, the glass factories, 
the cooper shops, the wagon shops, the 
coal mines, the water-works, etc., com- 
bine a large community. In 18go, the 
product of the several breweries of the 
city reached the enormous total of 
58,491,814 gallons of beer, of which the 
establishment named contributed about 
one-fourth. 

The N. O. Nelson Manufacturing Com- 
pany is interesting for two reasons: first, 
because it has built an immense business 
(about two millions of dollars per year) 
in which the chief feature is supplies for 
sanitary engineering; secondly, it ex- 
hibits in its management a method of 
“‘ profit-sharing’? which appears to be 
remarkably successful. It has three fac- 
tories in St. Louis and two in Illinois, 
and employs three hundred and fifty me- 
chanics and laborers. ‘The company in- 
augurated profit-sharing in 1886. I am 
informed that it is highly satisfactory to 
all parties,’ and economically sound. ‘The 
hours of labor were reduced from ten to 
nine, with no diminution in the product. 
This admirable experiment in social 
economics is worthy of a few words of 
explanation. Profit-sharing means a divi- 
sion of “net profits’? between capital and 
wages. As practised by this company 
(and it follows closely that of Le Claire 
in France), all wages and expenses are 
first paid and interest at six per cent on 
the capital stock. ‘The remainder of the 
year’s earnings is known as “ net profit.” 
Of this net profit, 10 per cent is set aside 
for Surplus Fund; 10 per cent is set 


aside for Provident Fund; and 80 per 
cent is divided between capital and 
wages. The net capital and _ the total 


amount of salaries and wages for the year 
are added, and the 80 per cent net profit 
is distributed pro rata. The dividend 
on wages in 1890 was 10 per cent, which 
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was paid in stock. The esprit de corps iv 
this company is unusual, and it would ap- 
pear to be secure against internal dis- 
cord. Every employee is at the same 
time a wage-earner and a capitalist, and 
he finds it to be for his interest to work 
harmoniously with himself. 

Many of the leading enterprises of St. 
Louis are of recent growth. ‘Twenty 
years ago there was not a large shoe fac- 
tory in the city ; now there are twenty-five. 
The total shoe product per year reaches 
nearly 4,000,000 of pairs, while the sales 
amount to $21,000,000. No American 
city except Boston exceeds this amount. 
One establishment manufactures 1,500,000 
pairs and sells 4,000,000. ‘The com- 
position of this interesting company is 
typical of many of our energetic firms. 
Its partners were four country boys, one 
from New York, one from Tennessee, one 
from Mississippi, and one from Alabama. 
The company sells its shoes south to the 
Gulf and west to the Pacific. 

Brick-making was early developed in 
St. Louis. Fine yellow clay, of the best 
quality for making red brick, underlies the 
whole city and almost the entire state. 
The clay is free from gravel and requires 
no admixture of sand, and when used for 
hand-made brick is prepared for the 
“striker” by the aid of water and shovel 
alone. Machine-made brick have largely 
superseded all others. One company has 
made such development that it deserves 
honorable mention. E. C. Sterling and 
his brother, who had learned brick-mak- 
ing in Connecticut, organized the Hy- 
draulic Press Brick Company in 1866. 
They have steadily improved the quality 
and increased the quantity of their bricks, 
until now they have six large yards in the 
city, and branch yards in the cities of 
Chicago, Kansas City, Washington, Find- 
lay (Ohio), Omaha, and_ Collinsville 
(Ills.) The company makes 90,000,00a 
bricks per year in St. Louis. The grand 
total of all the affiliated yards is 260,000,- 
ooo. About one-third of that immense 
product consists of high-grade “ front’’ 
and ornamental brick. 

The writer familiar with brick- 
making in Massachusetts forty years ago, 
but a hydraulic press brick made from 
dry clay was a new thing to him, and it 


was 
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may still be a novelty to many. When 
making bricks by hand, the clay is “ tem- 
pered’’ to such a degree of moisture as 


” — 
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at once in the kiln. Vast supplies of 
dried clay are stored under sheds, so that 


the press may run the whole year. Enor- 
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will enable it to fill the mould without pres 
sure. The bricks are therefore full of 
water, and can be made and dried only 
in warm and pleasant weather. Hydraulic 
bricks are pressed from dry clay and set 
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mous pressure produces a very strong, 
smooth brick which needs no drying, and 
whose surface is consequently free from 
cracks and blemishes. ‘The press makes 
ten bricks at once, giving each brick a 
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pressure of about forty-five tons. <A 
single machine will easily make forty-five 
thousand bricks in ten hours. 

The company have experimented with 
different fuels. ‘They burn natural gas in 
Ohio, where gas is plenty ; crude petro- 
leum in Chicago, where oil is cheaper 
than coal; and coal in St. Louis, where 
coal is the cheapest. In every case they 
burn in a permanent kiln with a chimney. 
A new feature of recent development is 
the use of a low grade of fire-clay and 
the production of gray and mottled brick. 
This fire-clay lies about eighty feet below 
the surface in a layer from five to twelve 
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feet thick. St. Louis bricks (and there 
are many companies which produce a 
superior article) are in demand as far 
east as New York, as far west as Seattle, 
and as far north as Winnipeg. 

I spoke above of low-grade fire-clay : 
there is in and near St. Louis a large 
supply of fire-clay of very superior qual- 
ity, and our fire-brick companies are do- 
ing an immense business. Fire-clay is 
used not only for making fire-bricks, but 
for making paving-bricks, tiles, gas-re- 
torts, zinc-retorts, sewer-pipe, and pots 
for melting glass. I am told that St. 
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Louis clay is the finest in the country and 
that it is in demand by glass makers in 
all parts of the United States. The 
yearly product of all kinds amounts to 
120,000 tons per year, 80 per cent of 
which finds a market outside of St. Louis. 
A very considerable amount is shipped to 
Mexico and the Pacific Coast. 

St. Louis takes the lead of American 
cities in the production of white lead. 
Its annual product of strictly pure white 
lead is now 20,000 tons. ‘Three large 
factories share this industry, of which one 
in the largest in the United States. The 
proximity of St. Louis to the lead mines 
of Missouri, and to the sil- 
ver and lead mines of 
Colorado, gives to St. Louis 
an advantage for such work. 
A great part of the castor 
beans and flax-seed raised 
in the West is used in these 
mills in making their oil. 

St. Louis is a_ natural 
market for corn and wheat. 
- In the production of flour 
she is second only to Min- 
neapolis, and she sends vast 
quantities of grain in bulk to 
New Orleans. 

I would gladly refer to 
the tobacco factories, the 
stove works, the machine- 
shops, the packing houses, 
the glass-works, the granite- 
ware works, the rolling of 
tinned-plate (an operation 
, now going on on a large 

scale), to the cooper shops, 
the carriage factories, etc., 


but I must turn to the de- 
partment of trade. St. Louis sells vastly 
more than she manufactures. She sells 


great quantities of dry goods, clothing, 
hardware, furniture, paper, etc., very little 
of which is manufactured here. 

St. Louis possesses unequalled facilities 
for trade. ‘Take the mileage of rail- 
ways centring in St. Louis, and we find 
it equal to the total mileage of the Ger- 
man Empire, and exceeding by about 
5,000 miles the total mileage of railways 
of England or of France. These are 
not boastful facts, but facts which point 
to a future far beyond that as yet 
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Dr. Wm 
attained by Europe’s great river cities.” 
—[Supt. Robert J. Porter.] 

The freight carried by these roads in 
1880, amounted to nearly 9,000,000 
tons ; in 1890, it exceeded 15,000,000, an 


increase of 75 per cent. ‘This is the 
measure and tendency of St. Louis’ 
trade. 


It may seem to some that river trans- 
portation is destined to disappear, in the 
face of more and better railroad facili- 
ties. Undoubtedly, railroads wil! always 
defy competition in the carriage of cer- 
tain articles, but it is an error to suppose 
that anything can compete with large, im- 
proved rivers in the transportation of 
grain and general freight. If navigation 
is uncertain and dangerous and _ inter- 
rupted in winter, it has small chance in 
competition with railroads. But if water 
is plenty, in well-defined channels, no 
other means of transportation is so cheap. 
This may be shown by a few figures. The 
barges of the Mississippi ‘Transportation 
Company have a capacity of 50,000 


bushels of grain each, and draw when 
fully loaded ten feet of water. One tug 
can tow seven barges, carrying an aggre- 
gate of 350,000 bushels. The distance 
by river from St. Louis to New Orleans 
is 1,241 miles. Under favorable condi- 
tions the trip can be made by tug and 
tow in seven days. ‘The running expense 
of the trip down is about $2,450. ‘To 
carry that amount of grain by rail some 
16 trains would be required, each con- 
sisting of a locomotive and 4o cars. The 
expense is about one dollar per mile for 
every train. Hence the cost of hauling 
the full cargo to New Orleans (700 
miles) would be $11,200. 

This full advantage requires ten feet of 
water. If during low water bars are al- 
lowed to obstruct the channel, the barges 
cannot be fully loaded, and the cost per 
bushel is proportionately increased. ‘The 
river improvements demanded by St. 
Louis have no reference to the control of 
the river during high water; it asks for 
such a control during low water as shall 
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maintain a continuous steamboat channel 
from St. Louis to the Gulf. 

Shipments by river have not increased 
as has railroad traffic, but with a good 
channel they will increase as exports in- 
crease. 

The amount of wheat and corn shipped 
by barges to New Orleans during the 
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three years is as follows: 1889, 1,672,- 
361 bushels wheat; 13,315,952 bushels 
corn. 1890, 1,427,313 bushels wheat; 
9,371,361 bushels corn. 1891, 7,588,836 
bushels wheat ; 1,780,348 bushels corn. 
The small amount of corn is due to 
the failure of the corn crop a year ago. 
I learn from the president of the trans- 
portation company that had it not been 
for lack of an improved channel during 
the low water of September, October, and 
November, the amount of wheat carried 
in 1891 would have reached 10,000,000 
bushels. There was wheat enough, but 
the barges could not take it all. In- 
creased facilities for carrying grain means 
cheaper and readier means for export. 
Only two of our great commercial 
houses have I space to mention. ‘The 
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Simmons Hardware Company was organ- 
ized in 1874. Its growth has been phe- 
nomenal. Already its sales are larger 
than those of any one house in the world 
engaged in this line of business. I am 
told that they amount to $8,000,000. 
Only one other house in America, or in 
the world, sells one-half as much hard- 
ware. ‘To better illustrate the magnitude 
of the business, I will cite the single items 
of files. ‘The house sells from 40,000 to 
50,000 dozens of one brand annually. 
The company employs about 700 men. 
It manufactures nothing; its goods are 
made all over the northern states, and 
some few in foreign lands. In 1856, 90 
per cent of all the hardware sold was 
imported goods. On the other hand, a 
great many American goods are now ex- 
ported, fully enough to equal the value 
of the few that are imported. The com- 
pany sells its goods in all the states and 
territories except New England, the Mid- 
dle States, and the two Virginias. All 
orders are given to travelling salesmen 
from the company’s catalogue, which is 
a curiosity in its way. It is as large asa 
big family Bible, has over 2,000 pages 
and 8,000 illustrations. ‘The last edition 
of 8,000 copies weighed 65 tons! 

The Samuel Cupples Woodenware 
Company is an equally striking example 
of energy and success in utilizing natural 
advantages to the full. The magnitude 
of the transactions of this company may 
be inferred from the statement that one- 
half of the entire woodenware business 
of the United States is done by this sin- 
gle company. Several important lines of 
its goods, such as brooms, buckets, paper 
bags, barrels, kegs, axe-handles, and 
wooden packages are in part manufac- 
tured in St. Louis by independent or al- 
lied companies. A single factory make 
for it 400,000,000 paper bags annually. 
The thoroughness with which this com- 
pany covers the territory tributary to St. 
Louis explains its magnificent success. 
It has just erected an immense warehouse 
in such proximity to the railways that it 
actually has become a railway station, and 
its ability to handle goods has.been greatly 
increased. The substantial character of 
this building is shown in one of our illus- 
trations. 
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Directors’ Room, Boatmen’s Bank. 


What these companies are doing, 
others are doing, or may do, with equal 
success. Given energy and business ca- 
pacity —and St. Louis enjoys its full 
measure of those important pre-requisites 
—and then supplement by an environ- 
ment unequalled in this or any country, 
and we have all the conditions of success. 
When the managers of these corporations 
are asked the secret of their prosperity, 
they reply that they have simply taken 
advantage of the situation of St. Louis, in 
the centre of a vast and fertile valley, 
surrounded on all sides by populous and 
thriving states. This is the natural focus 
of 18,000 miles of river navigation, and 
57,000 miles of railways. In these figures 
I include only the railways of Missouri, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Arkan- 
sas and Texas. If I should include Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi, Colorado, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, and Kentucky, 
as I may fairly do, the amount would be 
carried up to 75,000 miles. Twenty-one 
railroads actually centre here, while sev- 
eral more send their trains over hired 
tracks. 

The size or importance of a mother 





city depends upon the demand made by 
the tributary region. San Francisco will 
grow only as the Pacific Coast needs a 
larger commercial centre. Chicago, 
which shares with St. Louis the trade of 
the central West, and which dominates 
the Northwest and the navigation of the 
Great Lakes, is a trading city because a 
great one is needed, and it will increase 
as the demand increases with the devel- 
opment of the Northwest. The region 
naturally tributary to St. Louis is much 
larger, equally fertile, immensely richer 
in mineral wealth, and as yet quite unde- 
veloped. The vast coal fields of Mis- 
souri and southern Illinois lie at its very 
doors ; the boundless forests of southern 
pine in Missouri, Arkansas, and ‘Texas 
surpass many times over the pine woods 
of the north ; the rich deposits of iron, lead, 
and zinc would supply the world for ages ; 
our quarries of granite are as good, and our 
deposits of pottery clays are the best in 
the country. St. Louis holds the key to 
this matchless region. With great ad- 
vantages as a manufacturing centre, it 
has almost a monopoly on the trade of 
the Southwest, and that trade is increas- 
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ing rapidly. Gradually, the South is 
emerging from the retarded civilization 
due to a century of slavery. Education, 
railroads, water-works, and improved ag- 
ricultural machinery are opening the 
minds of its people to the possibilities of 
a new and higher civilization. The very 
men whom our St. Louis houses send 
through every town and hamlet are mis- 
sionaries carrying the gospel of pros- 
perity, comfort, and refinement; they 
more than half create the demand which 
they are so prompt to supply. - 

So I see no immediate limit to the 
prosperity of St. Louis. Compared with 
some cities its growth is not very rapid, 
but it is steady. It may never be the 
“ Future Great’ pictured by the eccen- 
tric Reavis, but it is growing now more 
rapidly than ever. Its growth will never 
be at the expense of other cities. It will 
exist to supply trade and manufactures 
to a new region as that region develops. 
The Mississippi can have no permanent 
rival, nor can a great manufacturing city 
exist much below the latitude of St. Louis. 

St. Louis enjoys superior advantages 
not only as a commercial manufacturing 
centre, but also as a residential city. It 
stands on high ground sufficiently undu- 
lating to admit of easy and efficient drain- 
age. It has unlimited opportunities for 
growth, a river front of nineteen miles 
and the whole State behind. It shares 
with other cities the temporary and ex- 
asperating evil of smoke from bituminous 
coal, but within ten years that will be in 
a great part removed. Whenever the 
city fathers shall acquire the courage 


ae. 


Grain Barges on the Mississippi 


necessary to fine heavily every owner of 
a smokey chimney, the evil will end. 

One must not omit in writing of St. 
Louis, to speak of its great Exposition 
and the festivities of October. The plan 
of the Exposition building is unique. It 
is 332x506 feet, and has three floors, in- 
cluding a basement for “ live” machinery. 
The Exposition areas are spacious and 
almost interminable, while in the very cen- 
tre of the vast structure, far from the light 
of lateral windows, is a well-appointed 
music hall capable of seating four thou- 
sand people, and lighted through the 
roof. The management of the Exposi- 
tion has been most successful. Fine con- 
certs, well-selected pictures, and tasteful 
exhibits of St. Louis goods, home-made 
and imported, combined with moderate 
admission fees, attract vast throngs week 
after week, and every year’s report shows 
a balance on the right side. 

In October every year the country 
flocks to the city to see the “ Veiled Pro- 
phet,” visit the Exposition, and attend 
the Annual Fair; for a week the city is 
full of strangers, a hundred thousand 
strong. Street cars, Fair grounds, and 
Exposition are thronged by day ; theatres, 
shows, hotels, and boarding-houses are 
crowded by night. The streets are ablaze 
with unwonted lamps, and the grand and 
imposing spectacle of the “ Veiled Pro- 
phet,” with his mystic attendants and 
brilliant allegories, has an. unfailing in- 
terest. It would appear that railroads, 
hotels, theatres, and merchants share in a 
rich harvest, for the pageant is kept up 
year after year with little variation. 








DEPOSED. 


New England men and women have 
played an important part in the creation 
of St. Louis. Ever since Mr. Wyman 
brought his boatload of Yankee teachers, 
eastern brains, energy, and culture have 
been in demand. With few exceptions 
every circle and association has welcomed 
New England ideas and enterprise. ‘The 
Yankees, however, must not assume too 
much. Kentucky has sent men of splen- 
did gifts. New York and Pennsylvania 
are well represented, and Germany has 
sent us most of all. According to the 
census schedules, there are fully seventy 
thousand citizens of St. Louis who were 
born in Germany. As I have said, many 
of them are political refugees, who could 
not longer endure the tyranny of petty 
dukes and princes, and who did not hesi- 
tate to conspire for their overthrow. The 
failure of their plans in Germany brought 
them to St. Louis. Their culture and en- 
terprise explains the high rank Germans 
have ever held among our foreign-born. 

As St. Louis is a thoroughly inland 
city, three or four hundred miles from the 
great lakes, and nearly a thousand miles 
from salt water, with no high mountains 
near, and at an elevation of only five hun- 
dred feet above the sea, an authentic state- 
ment of average and extreme tempera- 
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tures may be of interest. All the figures 
in the following table were obtained from 
Prof. F. E. Nipher, for many years Di- 
rector of the Missouri Meteorological 
Bureau ; they refer only to the city of 
St. Louis : 





1887 | 1888 1889 | 1890 | 1891 
Maximum Temp. 98.6 | o 95-5 | too. | g2. 
Minimum Temp. |— 15.0) —8.8! —2.2| 3.2 5.0 
| | 
| Hl |- 
Average Daily Max-| | : 
imum for July go.o | 8y.5 | 86.4 | gu.3 | 85.8 
: : | | 
Average Daily Min | P | 
imum for July | 74-2 | 70.8 | by.8 | 69.8 | 65.9 
Average Daily Max 
° 87.2 3-2 55-3 3-5 
imum for Aug. 1 S 85-3 | 83.5 | 84-9 
Average Daily Min 
pte te ee 71.0 67.0 60.9 66.1 65.0 


{ 


Mean temperatures based on the ob- 
servations of fifty-three years : 


July, 80°.4; August, 76°.5; January, 
$x".2. 
The difference between the average 


daily maximum and the average daily 
minimum shows the range between day 
and night. ‘This difference is seen to be 
about eighteen degrees. 
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DEPOSED. 


By Florence EF. Pratt. 


O long I loved thee, that my thought had grown 
Round thee as ivy clings about a wall. 
My dreams, my hopes, were centred in thee, all ; 
Thy presence was the dearest I had known. 
Yet lo! one evening as I sat alone, 
And mused, and watched the crafty shadows fall, 
I heard a voice like a clear bugle-call, 
And from my heart there rolled away a stone. 
Forgive me that I thought thee King, who came 
To hold my heart for its predestined guest. 
At the King’s word the heavy gates swing in ; 
On the high altar springs the welcoming flame. 
He comes in all his royal splendor drest, 
And makes the palace beautiful within. 











GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


By John W. 


E praise the dead; the sepulchres we raise 
Of mighty prophets of the elder days 
Far seen through history’s tender golden 

haze. 


What words too warm to paint the men who 
knew 

Right words to speak, the fitting thing to do; 

Let come what would, were simple, just, and true! 


Why always wait till they have gone away 
To that far land, where what we do or say 
Adds light nor darkness to their heavenly day? 


What time with ruffian flout or polished sneer 

We name their comrades who are with us 
here — 

Bayards like them without reproach or fear. 


Laudator temporis acti: \et him take 
That office high whose generous pulses make 
Music like theirs, who, for thy glorious sake, 


O Truth and Right, are strong in evil days, 
To walk at need in dark and lonely ways, 
Cheered by no shout of senseless vulgar praise. 


And such is he, to whose Olympian word 

Our hearts leap up, as theirs whose souls were 
stirred 

By ancient mysteries, strangely, sweetly heard 


In breathless temples, where the incense dimmed 
The coffered ceiling, and the frieze enlimned 
With those great deeds that Homer’s epic hymned. 


As Phillips eloquent; with kindlier art 

Than his who sometimes tipped his jewelled 
dart 

With deadly venom for the victim’s heart. 


As brave as he; as willing to resign 
Most that men prize, if clear the mystic sign, 
For Duty’s crust, and Sorrow’s bitter wine. 


When Freedom called, not over-anxious then, 
Nor even anxious for the praise of men, 
So the poor slave might in his loathsome pen 


Chadwick. 


Know him as one who sought to break his chain; 
That, all the honor that he cared to gain, 
While in high places sole the Enslavers reign. 


All fond delights of letters calm and sweet 
Shook he as dust from off his eager feet; 
Quick on God’s errands in the noisy street. 


A truce to words! Wide sown on field and fen 
Up-sprung a million brave embattled men — 
Death was the harvest that we gathered then. 


Amen! for so the aftermath was sweet 
With freedom’s message and her glorious seat 
Was ’stablished for her perfect and complete. 


How easy, then, to think that all was done! 
“Come, let us glory in the victory won! 
Come, while auspicious shines the unclouded sun, 


Let us make hay, and in the public stalls 
Fatten our friends — a friend whoever bawls 
Loudest when greed for meanest service calls.” 


3ut some there were to whom another Best, 
Handmaid of Freedom, came with high behest, 
Crying, “ For you no peace, for you no rest, 


“ Till this dear land— God’s purpose no more 
crossed — 

Shall win again at whatsoever cost, 

That crown her keepers have so basely lost — 


Nay, filched ! — its priceless jewels to bestow 
On sordid placemen, who would have you know, 
To climb full high, one cannot stoop too low.” 


And chief of those to whom this message came, 
Making their hearts aglow, their lips aflame, 
Wast thou, our Sidney, of the stainless name. 


Long are the years since first thy voice rang out, 
Clear, calm, and sweet, above the rabble’s shout; 
Still may it ring, until the final rout 


Of that vile horde that swarms whichever way 
The victors march, their favors to repay 
With baser service — and God speed the day! 




















In 1880. 


BEACONSFIELD TERRACES. 


By John Waterman. 


HE City of Boston is famous 

throughout America for its pre- 

eminent social advantages — it is 
also. famous for having the most 
delightful and most accessible suburbs 
of any city in the world. ‘There is 
no comparison possible between New 
York and Boston in this particular — the 
only comparison which really suggests 
itself is London where the problem of 
rapid transit has been solved to such an 
extent that people go home fifty miles 
every evening to dinner. Of all Boston 
suburbs, Brookline is not only the most 
get-at-able, but perhaps the most beauti- 
ful; it is celebrated for its charming 
homes, with their survivals of the old 
New England airiness and roominess. 
And here in Brookline may be witnessed 


one of the most interesting experi- 
ments —if what is already such a pro- 
nounced can be called an 
experiment — in Domestic Economy in 
this age of conflicting social theories. 
This is the group of well-to-do families, 
which, owing to the untiring energies and 
enterprise of Mr. Eugene R. Knapp, has 
been settled in what are known as the 
Beaconsfield ‘Terraces of Brookline. 
Twelve years ago, Brookline was di- 
vided into a comparatively fewlarge estates 
belonging to old Boston families, upon 
which many of the fine residences of 
Boston merchants are now built. At 
that time there stood on the high road to 
Boston, within four miles of the State 
House, an old homestead which had not 
changed hands for twenty years. ‘The 


success 





In 1890, 
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Eugene R. Knapp 


estate was known as the William Estate 
and consisted of seven and one-half acres 
of land, most of which was devoted to 
an apple orchard lying along Beacon 
Street at the corner of what is now ‘lap- 
pan and Beacon Streets. Mr. Knapp 
bought the place in 1880. He was then 





BEACONSFIELD TERRACES. 


road, ill kept and always in poor condi- 
tion, filled with deep mud holes, and very 
badly graded. Brookline was then quite 
in the country and there were very few 
Boston people who had settled there. 
The West end of Beacon Street, now 
crowded with brilliant equipages, was then 
almost entirely in the possession of farm- 
ers driving their products to market. 
No one then would have believed it pos- 
sible that such a growth as the Beacons- 
field ‘Terraces could take place within ten 
years. 

A little over four years ago, however, 
Brookline was opened up for Bostonians 
in search of homes outside of the city. 
Beacon Street which had been fifty feet 
wide was made 18o feet, and the electric 
cars brought Brookline within one _ half 
hour’s ride of the business heart of the 
city, and all the theatres andamusements. 

‘The emigration of people of means in 
a westerly direction was foreseen by 
Mr. Knapp, but he did not then hope 
for such a rapid development as has 
taken place. In the large centres of 
population in Europe he had seen the 
same class of citizens whom he wished 
to interest, living in the suburban towns 
and outskirts of the large cities, sur- 





The Park. 


in search of a pleasant home for his fam- 
ily in a locality accessible for a business 
man. Beacon Street was then a fifty foot 


rounded with all the comforts and mod- 
ern conveniences of city homes at a 
much greater distance from the heart of 
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FRANCES TERRACE 
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scheme, and he decided to 
build one of these Ter- 
races, as an experiment. He 
was assured that when the 
economy and advantages of 
this scheme of living with- 
out loss of privacy and 
seclusion become known, 
the enterprise would be a 


success. 
Confident that intelligent 
[FRont.] well-to-do people would ap- 


preciate an opportunity of 
the city than is Brookline from Boston. living in thoroughly-built houses which 
The dubious sanitary advantages of made would not need the constant repairing 
land, upon which there was a great deal most houses in this country require, Mr. 
of building going on in another part of Knapp built his houses on the old Eng- 
the city led Mr. Knapp to realize the lish plan of solid foundations, solid walls, 
desirability of his property in Brookline. well-seasoned timbers, and roofs made to 
It is all solid earth 
and is 160 _ feet 
above tide water, 
with a gradual as- 
cent from Boston. 
The nipping East 
winds, the bane of 
every Bostonian, are 
cut off by Corey 
Hill, and the air at 
ali times is excep- 
tional. ‘The admir- 
able situation of 
the land, its near- 
ness to the business Richter Terrace. 
and social centres 
of Boston, and the beautiful views it keep out rain as_ well as look orna- 
commanded at every point, convinced mental. The Beaconsfield Terraces are 
Mr. Knapp of the feasibility of his built of solid masonry, with foundations 














In the Conservatory. 


five feet thick lessening to two feet at the 
eaves of the roofs. ‘The timbering, fir- 
ring, and studding are of extra fine 
quality, and much heavier than generally 
used in this country. ‘The terraces have 
been pronounced by building and_ insu- 
rance experts to be the best and most 
perfectly equipped buildings ever built 
in America, 

When he built the first of the Beacons- 
field Terraces, there was considerable 
prophesy of failure at the time, for it 
was predicted that the class of people 
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who could become tenants or pur- 
chasers of such luxurious homes 
would not care to live in a terrace, 
and in going into the country would 
want to own more land as well as 
their homes. It certainly looked 
dubious in the beginning, but the 
curiosity and interest excited by the 
first terrace, consisting of eight 
houses (no two of which were alike 
in their interior arrangement) though 
from the exterior they had the ap- 
pearance of one large building, im- 
mediately dissipated all doubt as to 
the popularity of the new departure. 
The houses in the first terrace were 
all disposed of before the structure 
was completed. ‘This was certainly 
a new departure in architectural de- 
sign. The houses were built of 
cream-colored brick and of gray 
stone and the design was indepen- 
dent of all the classic forms. It was 
rather a combination of the English and 
German medizval castles’ architecture, 
modified to insure all the modern con- 
veniences in the interior arrangement of 
the rooms. 

The construction of the second ter- 
race was begun without delay. It con- 


sisted of seven houses situated on Beacon 
Street, at the corner of Dean Road, and 
was built of stone and Perth Amboy buff- 





The Terrace Drag. 
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brown brick, and as a whole resembled of the architects has been taxed to give 
the French chateau style. ‘The first and every room in each house an abundance 
second terraces were named respectively of light and a beautiful view of the sur- 
Frances and Rich- 
ter. The next was 
the Fillmore ‘Ter- 
race, built of stone 
and gray brick in 
the same substan- 
tial manner as the 
others, but it com- 
manded a_ more 
extended view of 
the West. ‘The 
bricks were similar 
in color to nun’s 
veiling, and were 
made especially to 
suit the stonework. 
Other purchases of 
land were now 
made, making in Gordon Terrace. 
all some four- 
teen acres available, and the con- rounding country. The writer has enjoyed 
struction of two more terraces of similar an opportunity of going over every one of 
dimensions was pushed 
ahead with the utter- 
most expedition, so that 
there are now thirty-six 
houses all of which are 
nearly completed, and 
which have been nearly 
all sold in_ thirty-six 
months, on the aver- 
age of one a month. 
The interiors of these 
houses are all that the 
most elegant taste could 
desire. ‘The ingenuity 
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MARGUERITE TERRACE. 
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these beautiful dwellings, and from base- 
ment to garret has never found a dark, 
oppressive corner in any one of them. All 
the rooms are large, and what is unusual in 
even the most elegant modern houses, the 
shape of each one is pleasant and conveni- 
ent. One of the first things that strikes the 
eye of the visitor in these terraces is the 
exquisite taste in which the rooms have 
been decorated, and the generous pro- 
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terraces. ‘The houses are all papered, 
which is not usual in houses for sale, and 
the selection under the direct superin- 
tendence of the architect is all that the 
most refined nature could demand. All 
the mouldings and fixtures are in the 
same exquisite taste, and each moulding 
has an_ individuality, everything being 


made from the architect’s original designs. 
situated on 


The boiler-house is the 











[FRONT.] 


Portions of all the rooms and fittings, to 
which is due the loftiness and airiness and 
simplicity of the hallways. The floors 
are all polished and laid out in a plain 
hardwood finish. ‘The walls are panelled 
chair high and finished in the most 
exquisite designs. All the rooms are 
lighted by electricity and warmed by 
steam heat which is conducted into each 
house by an underground conduit from 
the boiler-house, which supplies all the 





FILLMORE TERRACE 


westerly side of the terraces, away from 
all the houses, in a hollow where its lack 
of architectural harmony with the rest of 
the buildings is not observed. , ‘The steam 
pipes are carried underground, in some 
instances over two thousand feet, to the 
different terraces, and the main pipe runs 
through the basement of each terrace, so 
that the occupants of each dwelling can 
regulate the temperature according to 
their individual liking. ‘The temperature 
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in each room can also be 
regulated, and the general 
supply to the house can 
be increased or decreased as 
desired by communicating by 
electric wire with the engineer 
at the boiler-house. This sys- 
tem is known as the indirect 
radiation. Each basement is 
provided with a radiator, or 
coil of pipe, which is enclosed 
in a galvanized iron box vary- 
ing in size, and each radiator 
has a large air space which 
connects with a cold air box 
on the outside of the build- 
ing and so furnishes a con- 
tinual inflow of fresh air. This cold air 
sirculating over and around the radiator 
is heated and distributed through the 





The Boilers. 


house by regular furnace pipes. There 
are two boilers, each of two hundred and 
fifty horse power, so that in 
case of accident the house 
will not be without heat. The 
cost of heating varies from 
$17 to $35 per month when 
used, according to the size 
and exposure of the house ; 
and this subscription includes 
the services of the engineer 
and the workmen of the 
machine-shop when needed 
for any incidental repairs. 
The Casino connected with 
the terraces is a sort of club 
building, used by children 
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The Club Stable. 


during the day to play in, and for 
dancing and social gatherings by the 
adults in the evening. 

It is a low wooden building pleasantly 


situated nearly in the centre of the 
park, within two minutes walk of the 
houses. It is comfortably furnished 


and artistically finished in hard wood, 
and like the other buildings lighted by 
electricity. The large central room has 
a polished spring floor for dancing, and 
leading out of this on one side, is a regu- 
lation bowling alley, so arranged that if 
wanted for amateur theatricals it can be 
boarded over and converted into a stage 
with all the necessary equipments. ‘The 
door connecting the bowling alley with 
the large room isa sliding one opening 
fully fifteen feet wide so that when the 
rooms are needed for theatricals the hall 
can be used as an auditorium, and a full 
and unobstructed view of the stage can 
be obtained. ‘The seating capacity is 





The Boiler-house. 
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A Hallway. 


200. ‘The billiard-room also connects 
with the large room, being screened 
off with a portitre, and opening off 
this are the conservatories, where there 
is an abundance of flowers in_ blos- 
som all the year round, which can be 
obtained in any quantity, upon application 








to the head gardener, at stated rates. 
Everybody living in the terraces has free 
access to the Casino at any time, unless 
some one in particular has engaged it for 
some special entertainment. This is a 
matter which can be cordially arranged 
among the householders themselves. 





One of the Chambers. 
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To show the increase in the value of 
this property, it may be noted that the 
estate in 1880 assessed at 


whole was 
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that if any one needs a coachman for any 
particular occasion he can have one at a 
stated price. There are also in the stables, 





A Corner of a Parlor. 


fifteen thousand dollars, and last year’s 
taxes on it alone amounted to ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

The stables have accommodations for 
two hundred and fifty horses, with a large 
carriage-room in the basement, and 
a harness-room and _ hay-loft over- 
head. ‘The whole building is heated 
from the boiler-house, and everything 
is ordered with military precision and 
cleanliness. It is a large, handsome 
brick building situated on low land, 
hundred and ten feet by sixty- 
eight, and is capable of being made 
twice as large. All of the house- 
owners, now established and to come, 
can be accommodated and guaran- 
teed that their horses will have as 
good care and attention as if in their 
own private stables. Special atten- 
tion is given to ventilation. Another 
appreciated is 


one 


convenience greatly 


horses that can be had at any time by 
parties not owning any themselves, at a 
cost of about one-third less than that 
of an ordinary livery and baiting stables. 

The stables are connected with each 





One of the Kitchens. 
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house by an electric bell, and a code of attendance, and a night watchman is on 
signals has been devised so that the occu- duty in the stable and boiler-house, so 
that there is no delay in case 
oi any unexpected emer- 
gency. ‘The services of the 
stablemen are included with 
the board of the horse. 

The park consists of about 
six acres of land laid out in 
garden plots with driveways, 
walks, shade trees, flowers, 
tennis courts, playgrounds 
for children, etc., and be- 
longs to the tenants and 
owners in common for fifteen 
years during which time Mr. 
Knapp is under bonds to 
keep it in thorough repair. 
After the expiration of this 
period, the tenants can un- 
doubtedly by mutual arrange- 
ment obtain possession of 
the grounds for themselves 
pants can have their horses brought to and their heirs forever. 
the door or taken away from it without The yards and grass patches and side- 
any trouble. Stablemen are in constant walks are kept clear of snow and in per- 





A Bit of one of the Libraries. 
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Interior of the Casino. 


fect order all the year round, laid out 
with ornamental trees and flowers in 
their season at Mr. Knapp’s expense. 
There is a large staff of gardeners, stable- 
men, chore-men, carpenters, engineers, 
firemen, and others employed about the 
offices of the terraces. 

The whole tendency of modern devel- 
opment is in the direction of domestic 
economy, with the least pos- 
sible machinery and_ the 
greatest possible centraliza 
tion in the social body. ‘The 
advantages accruing to those 
participating in such a 
scheme of living as_ has 
been outlined in this article 
are most. obvious. Our 
higher civilization has made 
simple necessities of a 
thousand things which our 
grandfathers would have 
considered the most un- 
heard of luxuries. It is 
the demand of all 
of society — the very poor- 
est now enjoy conveniences, which would 
have been sybaritic two generations ago. 
The cost of such living as is enjoyed by 


classes 


the people of the Beaconsfield ‘Terraces, 
without any such scheme of centralization 
of authority and co-operative labor, etc., 
would probably exceed the means, or if 
not that the desires, of any individual 
family in the Terraces, the cost being but 
half what the same house would cost in 
Boston —as in many cases the land alone 
would cost more than the house and land 
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together. The residents enjoy the sum- 
mum bonum of material comforts, with 
almost complete relief from the worries 
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and cares of the average household. They which so many _ over-worked, over- 
have all the pleasures and benefits of a strained heads of households have no 
large country estate, without the care and leisure to dream of. It is this feature 
trouble and expense of its maintenance. which, more perhaps than anything else, 
This is perhaps the main attraction of has made this experiment interesting 
these terraces. ‘The residents have time and worthy of having attention directed 
to attend to the business of happiness, to it. 


—— ++ O++ — — 


THE PINES. 
By Zitela Cocke. 


AR back in days of childhood stood a grove of stately pines ; 
The fields spread green around them, and their shadowy outlines 
Reached up into the sky so far that I believed it true, 
rhat angels in their upstretched arms passed through the heavenly blue. 


And when the night winds murmured in their branches, sweet and low, 
I listened through the dark and said, “Tis angels’ harps I know — 
G;ood angels who will give me all I want, if I am kind,” 

For childhood’s eyes look far out wide, but childhood’s faith is blind. 


(nd as the angel music filled my soul with visions bright, 

I lay upon my pillow in a charm of rapt delight, 

Where noble knights and maidens moved in an enchanted land 
Of palaces and gardens fair and castles tall and grand. 


“ Sweet angels, grant me but two gifts, and I’ll be good, — I pray 
A palace for my home, and let my mother live alway : 

My mother dear, so beautiful that like to you she seems, 

Oh, let her live forever!” thus I whispered in my dreams. 


No palaces are mine, but near me woods and mountains stand, 
Arrayed in all the splendor of the wondrous fairyland ; 

And o’er a grove beneath the pines the birds sing all the day, 
And Faith’s bright angel tells me that my mother lives alway. 

















GRAY DAWN. 


By S. Q. Lapius. 


HE dense white fog in drowsy folds 
Bedecks the sleeping river’s bed ; 
About the hills it hangs and holds — 

In ragged patches, overhead, 

It slowly, idly drifts away. 

The sullen mill-dam booms and roars, 
And drenched with clouds of flying spray 
The wet, black rocks along the shores 
Frown darkly at the coming day. 


Gray dawn peeps in and sweetly smiles : 

A light breeze, sweeping down the stream, 
Lifts high the fog in snowy piles ; 

The sun’s first burning lances gleam 
Along the pebbled river banks, 

And misty hosts, in mad retreat, 
Withdraw their broken scattered ranks, 
The bold sun marks their sad defeat 

And dissipates their struggling flanks. 


Gray dawn gives place to ruddy day : 

The great sun swings through azure skies ; 
And skimming, where the ripples play, 
The screaming fish-hawks fall and rise. 
The glassy water, cool and clear 

Reflects one solitary cloud ; 

And morning song-birds, far and near, 
Repeat their matins shrill and loud : 
“The night is done, and day is here.” 

























A SALEM WITCH. 
By Edith Mary Norris. 


_N the year 1690, late on a summer 
) evening, two people might have been 
seen walking on the sands just outside 
the prosperous town of Salem. Above, 
the stars palpitated in a world of blue, 
and all around rose the myriad insect 
sounds of a New England summer 
night. In the harbor the lights showed 

dull orange color, and ships loomed 
like shrouded phantoms. In that in- 
a light one — meet fancy 





the harbor, freighted ua strange merchandise 
from shadowy and mysterious worlds. In the 
morning, with the sun shining brightly, and with a brisk 
breeze filling the sails of the floating craft, while the blue 
waves danced merrily, it might be capped with a flecking 
of white foam,how different the scene would appear. 

Rafe Orcutt, one of the two persons, said as much to his com- 

panion as they walked slowly along the sands. Rafe was one of those 
who “go down to the sea in ships; who do business in the great waters.” 
Stalwart was he, and strong and true. His dark hair curled crisply under his 
broad-rimmed hat, his brown eye had a merry glance, and not even the puritanical 
garb of those days could mar his cheerful and ingenuous bearing. Having been left 
at an early age dependent on himself, Rafe had, by his sterling qualities, won a_pro- 
minent position for one of his years. His first experience of real life he gained 
as a boy working on a fishing-boat owned by one of his neighbors; and later ap- 
prenticing himself to a shipmaster who sailed up and down the coast as far as 
Boston and Providence, he had become, at the age of twenty-seven, captain and part 
owner of a merchant vessel trading between Salem and the West Indies, and was 
now on the eve of his departure on the last voyage he would make before his marriage 
to Margaret Dalton. 

Very fair and sweet was she. Her golden hair strayed from under her cap as 
she walked now at his side, framing with curls her half-moon forehead. Had _ it 
been possible in that dim light, one would have seen that the color came and went 
flickeringly on her cheek, as they talked together; the long lashes of her deep 
gray eyes were wet with tears, and her voice had a little tremulous break in it 
that went straight to Rafe’s heart. 

“Foolish child!” said he tenderly, “ art greeting, — and for what? Why, 
the months will slip by, and before you know it, the Of#zerx will be back in Salem 
Harbor. ‘Then no more partings, — but hey to see the world!” 

‘They say it is a wicked world,” faltered Margaret; “and that one were 
safer here in New England.” 

“They say wrong, sweetheart! The world is what a man’s conscience maketh 
it. Evil there is, no doubt, and here in Salem town as well as elsewhere ; but the 
evil is in men’s hearts, and they are the same the world over.” 

They had crossed a strip of dry land, which, intersected with salt-marshes, 
divided the sands from the road, on the other side of which marsh and meadow 
stretched for some distance, dotted here and there with a dwelling or a clump of 
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woods. At the door of a small house, 
whicn the lovers were now approaching, 
stood a woman of about forty years of 
age, straight, slim, and dark, with a face 
too worn for beauty,—and yet it had 
beauty of a certain sort; gentleness and 
resignation were what it chiefly showed, 
and a world of love lit the dark, mel- 
ancholy eyes, whenever their glance 
rested on the face of the fair young girl, 
whose sister she was. ‘They had dwelt 
here alone, their parents being long since 
dead. 

“Well, Dorcas, did’st think we were 
lost?” said Rafe. 

“Oh, no, I knew you better than that, 
and I have company, too. Here are 
Mistress Lawson and her daughter come 
to bid you Godspeed.” 

‘Two women came forward to meet 
them, as they advanced into the room. 
‘They were well-known to Rafe, who had 
made his lodging at Mistress Lawson’s in 
Boston, when his ship touched at that port, 
but had lost sight of her for the past year. 

‘““Why, Mistress Lawson,’ said he, ‘ 1] 
did not think to see you here in Salem.” 

“We came only a few days ago,” was 
the reply. ‘My brother Putnam was 
eager for us to live near him, and Martha 
thought the change might be to her 
benefit.” 

‘“* How, Martha,” continued Rafe, “ ’tis 
something new to think of you needing 
change, — you were always so well.” 

“She hath not been so well of late,’’ 
said the widow,” “and hearing you were 
going to sail so soon, I made bold to 
make my first visit to Mistress Dalton, 
and bid you Godspeed at the same time.” 

“And you are heartily welcome,” said 
Dorcas. ‘Come, let us take supper to- 
gether.” 

The small, round table presented a 
generous appearance, which Rafe was not 
sorry to see. ‘They drew up their chairs 
and made their evening meal, intersper- 
sing it with friendly talk for the space of 
an hour, when they rose to separate. We 
will follow Martha Lawson and her mother 
home, and leave Rafe to make his adieux 
without spectators. 

“Well,” said the widow, when they 
were well out of hearing, “so it is true, 
and we gain naught for our pains.” 


“We shall see yet; I shall find some 
way, —the sly toad! A milk and water 
baby like that! Why, mother, I will 
kill her before he shall marry her.”’ 

“Tut, tut, lass, fair means first. You 
cannot work against fate, and it was 
always your fancy more than his.”’ 

“And I should have won in time, if 
she had not crossed his path. And she 
shall not win if I don’t. ‘There are many 
things may happen in a year.” 

“You had best think no more of it,’ 
replied the mother. 

“T shall please myself in the matter,”’ 
said Martha sullenly. 

“ Aye, that you will, 7 know full well,” 
said her mother as she unlocked the 
door of her home, at which they had by 
this time arrived. 

The next morning Rafe sailed. He 
came to the sisters’ cottage in the early 
morning for a last farewell, and Margaret 
walked half way to the town with him, 
and there on the road they parted. An 
hour later, Dorcas and Margaret stood 
before their dwelling watching the Odzer, 
under full sail, making her way out of the 
harbor. ‘They watched until the hull was 
under the horizon, and then turned to 
their housewifely tasks. 

The autumn glories faded, and the 
face of nature assumed new shapes and 
colors. From the sheltered calm of their 
comfortable inglenook, the sisters, look- 
ing up from the spinning or the quilting, 
saw the wide sweep of sands and moor 
beautified by its mantle of glistening 
snow, and beyond it, the gray expanse 
of the winter sea. ‘There was less life 
and bustle inthe harbor now. but once or 
twice came news from England, — news 
of the futile struggle of James in Ireland, 
of want and misery on the one hand, and 
of court festivities on the other. Once, 
by great, good fortune, came a letter from 
Rafe, brought by a merchantman who 
was leaving a port the Odfzer had just 
made. 

“We have had a good passage, so far,”’ 
he wrote, “and are like to make a quick 
return. Here, where I am, it is still like 
summer, but I close my eyes, and seem 
to see the icicles hanging from eaves and 
windows, and the snow-covered roof; 
inside, the wood-fire roars up the wide 
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chimney, and I hear the whirr of the 
spinning-wheel which my Margaret turns 
with her pretty foot. God keep you 
both till I come again.” 

Of Dame Lawson and Martha they saw 
something now and again, — indeed, they 
were near neighbors; but though the 
sisters were friendly enough—as_ they 
were with all creatures— between tem- 
peraments so different there could be no 
real cordiality. In Martha Lawson’s 
fierce and ungoverned nature the pas- 
sions of jealousy and envy had played sad 
havoc, and she could scarce give a civil 
word to gentle Margaret when they met. 

So the long winter passed, and at 
length the first indications of spring ap- 
proached. In this most beautiful of sea- 
sons the sisters spent much time out of 
doors. ‘They planted the little garden 
which was to furnish their table, they 
tended the broods of early chickens, and 
made the little yard in front of the house 
gay with simple flowers. ‘Thenas the grass 
grew green and full, and the sun became 
strong, they bleached the stores of linen 
which they had spun through the winter, 
and, later, sewed many seams while sitting 
under the apple-trees in their little or- 
chard. ‘The bees buzzed and droned, 
and the hens clucked to the little puff- 
balls which followed them about all day ; 
and looking up from their work the sisters 
could see the tall masts in the harbor and 
the wide sweep of waters, blue as the 
summer sky. 

From Rafe they did not hear again, 
nor did they expect to; he would be 
back in Salem some time in September, 
God willing. 

So grew the year; and as it grew, so 
grew also a tiny cloud that had uprisen 
in the horizon, and gathered size and 
darkness until the colony was steeped in 
the blackness of the night. 

One day in February, Margaret, going 
to carry some comforts to a sick neigh- 
bor, had returned in much excitement. 

“Dorcas,” she said, as she closed the 
door, “it is said there be terrible doings 
in Salem. ‘They say that the minister’s 
children are bewitched, for they crawl 
into holes and utter foolish speeches ; 
and Abigail Williams is cramped and 
twisted as one in a fit, at times.” 
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“Perhaps it is a fit she hath; ever 
she hath seemed to me but a witless 
child,” said Dorcas. 

“But Elizabeth Parris is afflicted also, 
and Mr. Parris, being at his wit’s end, 
hath called in the neighbors for prayers, 
and begs that you will go thither also.” 

“And whom do they think hath af- 
flicted the children.” 

“They accuse ‘Tituba, the Indian wo- 
man.” 

“ Alack, ever seemed faithful to 
her master; I cannot think she would do 
aught so ill,” replied Dorcas; “ but Satan 
hath many servitors.” 

So Dorcas went to the prayer-meeting, 
which, however, availed not, for the trou- 
ble that had thus begun spread rapidly 
through the small community, and, gain- 
ing force, became epidemic. ‘The most 
outrageous accounts of sicknesses (feigned 
or otherwise), of sufferings supposed to 
be inflicted by the malignant means of 
others, were more and more common, 
and the people generally were losing all 
the soberness of judgment which had 
been hitherto their characteristic. ‘To 
the children first afflicted were added 
many others, and a number of poor per- 
sons, principally women, were, by the 
malevolence of their neighbors, accused 
of the practice of witchcraft and thrown 
into prison. 

‘‘ Margaret,” said Dorcas, one morning 
in March. “I have prayed for light, but 
I cannot find my way out of this maze. 
Goodwife Nurse was brought before Mr. 
Hathorn and Mr. Curwin in the meeting- 
house, accused of being a witch.” 

“Were you there?” cried Margaret. 

“Yes, but could hear almost nothing, 
the 
ing. 

“« How did she comport herself? ” ques- 
tioned the younger sister. 

“As one of the saints. Looking round 
the meeting-house, and gaining no 
friendly look, distracted by the clamor, 
she said, ‘I have got no one to look to 
but God.’ Then lifting her arms, she 
spread out her hands and cried, ‘ O Lord, 
help me!’ Oh, Margaret, I am sore at 
heart, and full of many fears. Here was 
a good woman, a good neighbor, a good 
mother, a member of the church, whom 


she 


” 


noise of the accusers was so amaz- 


” 
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my mother loved, and who hath kissed me 
often with a mother’s kiss, and I fear she 
is done to death.” 

Years rolled down the cheeks of both 
sisters. ‘Then Margaret said timidly : 

“Sister, do not the pastors and magis- 
trates think her guilty?” 

“Margaret, Satan blinds many eyes, 
even those of the saints. Never can | 
think her aught but a good woman. For 
me, I will go no more to the town, except 
on the Sabbath, to the house of the 
Lord, and I will make supplication for 
those accused, as well as for the afflicted 
ones.” 

So the sisters busied themselves about 
their own household, hearing as little as 
they could help of those troublous do- 
ings; but on Sundays the sermons and 
prayers were full of the all-engrossing 
subject, and so was the conversation of 
the good people of Salem. May and 
June passed, each day adding to the num- 
ber of farcical trials, the impish actions 
of the accusers, and the sufferings of the 
poor wretches who had been accused and 
imprisoned. On the nineteenth of July, 
Rebecca Nurse, with several others, was 
executed. Dorcas went about her duties, 
silent and white, and her heart felt like 
stone in her bosom. 

Margaret one day met Martha Lawson, 
who spoke roughly and cruelly of “ the 
old witch Nurse.” Margaret burst into 
tears, and said to her, “ You will be sorry 
one day for what you say now.” 

At last came September. Margaret, 
who had been much depressed by the 
terrible occurrences of this dark summer, 
now regained a little of her wonted 
cheerfulness. Would not Rafe soon be 
here? and would she not soon be sailing 
in the good ship Ofver, to the wondrous 
lands he had told her of? Dorcas should 
go with them, too—she had been so 
unhappy of late—they could not leave 
her alone. 

Dorcas was indeed unhappy. Like 
many others less bigoted than the Mathers 
and their followers, she felt herself lost 
in a sea of doubt. She saw the tangible 
evidences of a Christian life, as in the 
case of Goodwife Nurse, swept into ob- 
livion by the absurd utterances of a few 
apparently demented women and chil- 


dren, and she knew not what to believe, 
nor to whom to turn for guidance ; and 
above all, she felt an overwhelming pre- 
sentiment of impending misfortune. 

One day in the early part of the month 
came Martha Lawson to the cottage, ask- 
ing for a little honey for her mother, who 
had been ailing with fever. After talking 
a while, she asked when Rafe was ex- 
pected, and was told, about the middle 
of the month. 

“TI go to my Uncle Putnam’s at the 
Village on the ninth of the month, to see 
the witches tried; wilt come with me, 
Margaret?” 

“Oh, no, no! 
said Margaret. 

“Heyday— you don’t say you are 
sorry for the wicked wretches! For me, 
I will as lief go to see them hanged as to 
see them tried.” 

“And I will stay at home and pray for 
them,” answered Margaret. 

“Pray for them, child? — why, they 
are in league with the evil one! Much 
good your prayers would do!” 

“Yet they were always good till now — 
at least, most of them were —and how 
are they become evil on a sudden? Oh, 
I wish Rafe were here, to take me away 
from it all.” 

Martha cast a dark look at her on this 
mention of Rafe, and took up her honey 
to go, saying as she went, “ Perhaps you 
may change your mind and I may yet 
see you at a witches’ trial.” 

“Margaret,” said Dorcas, when she 
had gone, “I fear that girl, I know not 
why ; I saw a look of hate on her face as 
she glanced at you—and why cometh 
she here so smoothly, who hath ever been 
so curt?” 

“Do you know, Dorcas, I have some- 
times thought she cared for Rafe, and 
disliked me on that account.”’ 

“Like enough— something there is 
and I fear her.” 

“You are vaporish, dear sister,” said 
Margaret; “these ill-doings have af- 
frighted you. What harm could she do 
us? And will not Rafe soon be here to 
take care of us?” 

“Would he were here now?” sadly 
answered Dorcas. 

One day a week later, as Margaret pre- 


I could not bear it!” 
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pared the mid-day meal, Dorcas, who 
was sewing in the porch called to 
her: 

“ Margaret, hither come the sheriff and 
others ; what can they want here?’ 

“Mayhap they are not coming here. 
They may only be passing, sister.” 

Dorcas did not answer, but she felt a 
terrible premonition of evil. 

“¢(Good-morrow, Mistress Dorcas,’’ said 
the sheriff as he neared the gate. “Is 
Margaret Dalton within?” 

“She is,” said Dorcas. “What do 
you want with her!’ They had now 
entered the room where Margaret was. 

“TI come to arrest her, in the name of 
our sovereign Lord and Lady, the King 
and Queen, on complaint of one Martha 
Lawson, upon a charge of witchcraft.”’ 

“My little Margaret!’ cried poor 
Dorcas. “Why, she is but an innocent 
child ! ” 

««So may you prove, good mistress ; for 
now she must come with me, to appear 
presently before the magistrates in the 
meeting-house.”’ 

Margaret stood with her hands crossed 
on her breast, her large eyes wide open, 
with a strained expression of pain, and 
her face ashy pale. Dorcas brought her 
outdoor garments and put them upon her, 
then she strained her to her bosom and 
kissed her passionately. 

“My lamb! my poor lamb!” she 
said; then folding hei: shawl around her, 
added, “we are ready.” She put her 
arm about the trembling form of her 
young sister, who, speechless from terror, 
had uttered no word, and so walked with 
her the whole way to the meeting-house. 
As they passed through the streets, the 
children jeered and shouted, “A witch, 
a witch!” Dorcas felt Margaret’s form 
tremble, but she did not speak. ‘The 
once friendly faces of their acquaintances 
wore an expression of fear and terror as 
they looked at Margaret, and Dorcas felt 
her heart die within her. In the meet- 
ing-house were the magistrates, with a 
great concourse of people, and sitting in 
the space between the magistrates and 
the place where Margaret was made to 


” 


stand were Martha Lawson and_ her 
mother, and others of the so-called 
afflicted. 
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The clerk of the court having read the 
charge, a magistrate said, — 

“Martha Lawson, do you recognize 
this person as the one who hath so 
afflicted and tormented you?” 

Margaret looked straight at her accuser. 
when the latter fell on the ground writh- 
ing and shrieking horribly. At length, 
after many contortions, being helped to 
her feet, she screamed: “She is a witch 
—- hang her.”’ 

“What hath she done to you?” she 
was asked. 

“She torments me with pain, and 
pinches me, and buffets me. On Tuesday 
she did look over the fence at our hens, 
and six of them were dead before night. 
She prayeth for the witches. Once when 
I did speak of Witch Nurse, she said, ‘I 
will make you sorry, yet, for what you say 
now’; then was I taken with pricking, 
pains in my body, and crooked pins did 
come from it. I was pinched and 
buffetted in my sleep, and once was 
thrown from my bed on to the floor. 
Last night looking from the window we 
did see her, or her spectre, flying in the 
air.” Margaret at this clasped her hands 
tightly together, when Martha shrieked 
out that the witch pinched her. 

“* Hold out your arms and stretch your 
hands open,” said the magistrate. Dor- 
cas would have held one of her hands, but 
was prevented. Margaret becoming faint 
from standing in this position, she would 
have supported her, but was again pre- 
vented. ‘The evidence was continued, 
and at length Margaret fainted and was 
carried out, which fact was used at the 
trial, on the seventeenth of September, as 
a proof of her confusion and guilt. For 
the present she was committed to jail, 
and Dorcas followed her as one distraught. 
Meantime, there was no news of the 
Oliver. 

The seventeenth of September dawned 
with unusual brightness. Not a cloud 
marred the Italian blueness of the sky, 
the air was rife with sweet scents and 
sounds, and a fresh, soft breeze gently 
stirred the trees and grass. Outside the 
town a delicious stillness reigned, broken 
now and then by the sounds of lowing 
cattle. At the cottage door stood Dorcas, 
in the early morning, her hand shading 
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her eyes, looking out to sea. Alas! there 
was no sign of the pennant Rafe was wont 
to fly on approaching the harbor, as a 
signal to herself and Margaret. - Oh, if he 
would only come! A sob broke from 
her breast as she looked round on the 
peaceful scene. A flock of white geese 
fed on the common, the cows, Brindle and 
Mopsey, chewed their cud in the little 
clover patch, the apples hung ripe and 
rosy in the orchard,—a scene of sweet 
domestic peace and loveliness. And her 
little sister, her one white rose, — who 
had come during the sorrow of her early 
womanhood, soothing and beguiling her 
from bitter thoughts with her graces and 
prattle, and whom she had taken to her 
bosom as a daughter, and had loved and 
cared for ever since,—her darling ina 
cruel prison, on such a day as this, to be 
tried for her life! Was there a God? 
What manner of God could He be who 
allowed such things to come to pass? 
She flung out her arms with a bitter cry, 
buried her face in her hands, and hurried 
into the house. In a short time the 
paroxysm passed, and she busied herself 
making ready a breakfast to carry to 
Margaret, — taking enough for those who, 
having no one to carry food to them, 
would have fared hardly but for such as 
Dorcas. Finally, she put on her cloak 
and hood, and taking her basket in her 
hand, closed the door of the cottage and 
started for Salem. 

It was seven o’clock when she reached 
the jail, and she passed the intervening 
hours before the opening of the court in 
feeding and tending Margaret. And in- 
deed the poor child had need of such 
kind care. A rude bench was her only 
resting-place ; but here Dorcas had made 
her as comfortable as might be, with 
blankets and garments carried from the 
cottage. 

At the appointed time they were taken 
to the court, and after several of the 
accused had been subjected to examina- 
tion, with little diversity of result, Mar- 
garet’s name was called. Martha Lawson 
and several others, with whom Margaret 
had never spoken, deposed in the inter- 
vals of their writhings and shriekings, 
that she had tormented them by biting, 
choking, pinching, and pricking them ; 
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that she had killed cattle and hens, and 
caused a board to fall in a chamber at 
night, — with other similar charges. 

“ Is this true,” asked the magistrates, — 
“that you have done all these vile things 
to the hurt of your neighbors?” 

“T have never hurt anybody,’’ sobbed 
Margaret. 

“s Pray, 
then?” 

“1 do not know.” 

“What have you done towards this?” 

‘‘ Nothing at all.” 

‘‘ Have you ever entered into contract 
with the Devil?” 

‘TI never have.” 

If the poor prisoner moved her head, 
their heads also moved and they cried 
out of pains in their necks, and if she 
looked at them, they swooned. She was 
made to touch them, with her eyes turned 
another way, and they immediately re- 
covered. Finally, Margaret was con- 
demned, with eight others, to suffer death 
by hanging on the twenty-second of Sep- 
tember. 

Dorcas accompanied her sister back to 
the prison, and attended to her material 
wants. She repeated, at Margaret's re- 
quest, some favorite passages of Scrip- 
ture, and prayed with her. Shortly be- 
fore sun-down she was obliged to leave, 
none being permitted to remain all night. 


who torments these people, 


The poor girl was sadly changed. ‘The 
confinement had told heavily on one 
accustomed to an outdoor life. She 


seemed numb and apathetic. Not even 
the mention of Rafe could rouse her to 
any life ; she would only give a sad smile. 
Once she said. 

“ Dorcas, tell him I loved him, I loved 
him. Oh, Dorcas, I am so tired !”’ 

The flesh had fallen from her limbs 
and cheeks, but her eyes shone brighter 
than before; and this, with the hectic 
tinge on her cheeks, gave her a still more 
striking beauty. 

Dorcas, a great wound gaping in her 
tortured heart, could only long for Rafe 
to return. She had no one but him to 
look to on earth; and heaven, —alas, 
poor Dorcas! she could not look there 
now. And so the days passed heavily 
and slowly by until the day before that 
fixed for the execution. Dorcas had all 
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the time ministered to her sister, who lay 
day after day in a half stupor, only rous- 
ing now and then to utter half-delirious 
words of happier days. This babbling 
of home and its delights was inexpressi- 
bly painful to Dorcas, though she felt that 
the oblivion was a merciful lightening of 
poor Margaret’s load. Sometimes there 
would be lucid intervals; and one of 
these occurred on this last sad afternoon. 
Dorcas was watching the dear face, as 
she waited for the signal for departure. 
On a sudden the gray eyes opened, and 
Margaret put her hand in her sister’s, 
with a faint smile. 

“ Dorcas, I know it all now —all, and 
I feel so happy —I know not why. ‘Tell 
Rafe I loved him, and I leave you to his 
keeping. Read to me now, will you? 
Read me the psalm ‘The Lord is my 
Shepherd.” ’ 

Dorcas read with a clear voice until 
the signal for departure was given. 

“ Good-night, darling, try and sleep 
to-night ; I will be with you early in the 
morning.” 

A shiver passed over the frame of 
Dorcas as she spoke; she was past tears 
now, and bore herself with a-cold, un- 
natural calm. She gave one last linger- 
ing look at the slight form, then left the 
jail on her solitary walk home. Home, oh, 
what a mockery was now in that word ! 


Before four o’clock on the morning of 
the twenty-second of September, the 
Oliver sailed into Salem Harbor. At the 
topmast a little pennant streamed above 
the white sails. No sooner was she an- 
chored than the captain had a boat low- 
ered and manncd by two stout sailors, 
who rowed him to where he could land 
upon the sloping sands some half mile 
outside the town. ‘There were few souls 
yet stirring, and he met no one to tell 
him of affairs in Salem. 

As he walked the sands with a firm 
step, and, surveying the familiar land- 
scape, passed over the downs towards the 
little cottage he had left so many months 
ago, his eye kindled and his cheeks flushed 
with happiness. In the east the gray sky 
was flushed with the coming dawn; and 
presently the sun, like a great ball of 
flame, rose into the crimson sea of cloud. 
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A solitary bird chirped occasionally, and 
a frog croaked from one of the pools in 
the salt marsh. The silence of dawn was 
upon the land. It was the hour of uni- 
versal waking. 

Dorcas, who had thrown herself upon 
the bed to gather what strength she 
might, but from whose eyes sleep had 
been absent, had risen at an early hour, 
and, at this moment stepped to the door, 
as she had done every morning since 
Margaret’s arrest, to look out to the har- 
bor. What is that she sees! It is, — 
yes, it is the pennant of the Ozver in the 
offing. Who is this on the downs, near- 
ing the cottage, with light and happy 
step? Oh, God, it is Rafe! 

Her heart stood still as Rafe, seeing 
one at the door, but not noting her sad- 
ness at the distance, waved his cap with 
a hearty cheer. In a short time he ran 
up the path to the door, only to see a 
woman with white hair and wild eyes fall 
at his feet as one dead. 

He carried her into the house and laid 
her upon the settle in the little living- 
room, and called “ Margaret.’’ At that 
sound Dorcas moaned and relapsed into 
insensibility. He hurried to the well for 
water, dashed it in her face, and again 
called “ Margaret.” She groaned again, 
but this time lay trembling, looking at 
him with wide open eyes, — but still she 
could not speak. 

Rafe looked about the house. Why 
did it look so deserted and so disordered ? 
Margaret’s bird was gone from its cage — 
she had asked Dorcas to set it at liberty 
the day she was committed. And where 
was Margaret herself? 

“Dorcas,” he cried, “where is Mar- 
garet?” Dorcas sat up and, with a look 
of wild despair, pushed back the hair 
from her face. 

“ How can I tell you? how can [ tell 
you?”’ Then she burst into a paroxysm 
of sobs and tears, the first tears she had 
shed since the dreadful day of the trial. 
Soothing her as a brother might, Rafe 
drew from her the sad story of Mar- 
garet’s fate. He was frozen with horror, 
and sat like a man of stone. Suddenly 
he sprang to his feet. 

“Come!” he said, in a terrible voice, 
“Jet us go thither.” 
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‘“His strong frame shook with an agony too deep for words.” 


“Not yet,’’ said Dorcas; “we cannot 
enter till seven, and I must get food and 
milk for her. You, too, must eat a morsel, 
lest your strength be spent.” 

“Nay, I cannot eat. I will go and see 
if aught can be done. I will see you at 
the jail.” 

“There is nothing can be done, Dor- 
cas,” he said with a broken voice, when 
by and by he met her on her way to the 
jail; “nothing. I pleaded with them as 
man never pleaded before, but it was of 


no avail. My poor lost darling — to be 
—oh God! how can I bear it?” Then 
his manner changed suddenly. “She 


came with me, my little sweetheart, just 
such a morning as this, last year, and we 
said good-by, near yon hillock, and she 
bade God bless me and bring me safe again 
—and now—” he flung himself face 
downward on the grass, and sobbed aloud. 
Dorcas sat trembling by him; the strong 
man’s agony tore her heart. 

«Come, my poor sister,” he said as he 
rose, “I do ill to add to your trouble. 
Let us face it together.” 





In front of the jail at that early hour 
a knot of people was already gathered. 
These made way with some awe for 
Dorcas and Rafe. Indeed, the young 
man, his blanched face set in the stern 
curves of mental anguish, bore something 
of the aspect of an avenger. At length, 
as they were permitted to enter, the 
jailer took Dorcas aside. 

“JT have news for you, mistress — I 
know not if it be good or ill. Your sister 
is dead,—she passed away during the 


night.” 

“The Lord hath delivered her from 
the hands of her enemies!” exclaimed 
Dorcas. 

“Tet us see her,’’ said Rafe quietly. 

The jailer threw open the door, and 
there on the rude bed lay Margaret — 
dead. Her hands were crossed upon 
her breast, her face wore a smile of peace, 
and her golden hair shone round her 
head like the nimbus of a saint. 

Rafe’s lips parted, but no sound came 
from them. His strong frame shook with 
an agony too deep for words or for tears, 
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How different was this meeting from that 
which he had expected but a few hours 
ago, as he swung lightly over the turf! 
A few hours ago— it seemed long years 
since that happy sunrise! A _ frightful 
sense of the cruelty and hardness of it all 
filled his heart, and a mad desire for 


revenge made his brain for a moment 
reel; only for a moment,—then the 


thought that there was still a duty which 
he could perform roused him as nothing 
else could have done. It was not hard 
to obtain permission to carry away the 
body, and his plans were quickly made. 
He left Dorcas in charge and hurried 
back to his ship. As he went on board, 
the men observing the grief depicted on 
his face, saluted him gravely and stood 
silent as he passed to his cabin. He 
stayed there a few minutes with the mate, 
who presently returned to the deck, 
leaving him alone. Soon, he too re- 
turned, and stepped into the midst of the 
little group. 

“ Mates,”’ said he, “you have heard 
me speak of her who was to have voyaged 
with us, and you have heard now what 
has come. One last duty I can do for 
my poor girl, and I would like those that 
love me to help me to do it.” 

“ Anything we can do to help you, 
lad, shall be done,” said the old boatswain, 
forgetting the captain and thinking only 
of the man who might have been his son. 

“‘ Aye, aye,”’ said the others. 

And when the town had followed the 
other unhappy creatures to the place of 
their execution, another procession left 
the jail, and walked towards the cottage 
by the sea. First came Rafe, with Dorcas 
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on his arm, then an improvised bier car- 
ried by six sailors, and then two by two 
the rest of the crew of the Olver. ‘They 
buried her under the trees in the little 
orchard where she had played as a child, 
and where she and Dorcas had sewed in 
the early summer. Rafe thanked them 
in simple, tender speech when all was 
done; and he instructed the mate to 
meet him in Boston with the vessel, when 
her cargo was discharged and her ac- 
counts settled, bringing such things from 
the cottage as Dorcas wished to preserve. 
Then he took Dorcas by the hand and 
turned his back on Salem forever. 


In a little cottage on the bleak Cornish 
coast dwelt for many years in the earlier 
part of the eighteenth century, a white- 
haired woman and a man who was pre- 
maturely old and broken. ‘They ad- 
dressed each other as “brother” and 
“sister.” ‘They were known far and near 
for deeds of charity and sympathy to 
those in sorrow and need. ‘The good 
people of the village in which they lived 
were not a little curious at first about 
these “ new folk”; but they never spoke 
of their past, and after a time it seemed 
as if they had always been there. To 
them, too, came a measure of peace, as 
it comes to those who have drunk deepest 
of the cup of sorrow. Pursuing the tenor 
of their way, they saw the renewal of the 
years and the seasons, while in a far-off 
land the winds made requiem and drifted 
in turn the apple-blossoms and the snow 
over the lowly grave in the garden by the 


sea. 
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Atrocious Nursery.” 


THE YELLOW WALL-PAPER. 


By Charlotte 


T is very seldom 
that mere ordi- 
nary people like 
John and myself 


secure ancestral 
halls for the 
summer. 


A colonial man- 
sion, a hereditary 
estate, I would 
say a _ haunted 
house, and reach the height of romantic 
felicity—but that would be asking too 
much of fate! 

Still I will proudly declare that there is 
something queer about it. 








erkins Stetson. 


Else, why should it be let so cheaply ? 
And why have stood so long untenanted ? 

John laughs at me, of course, but one 
expects that in marriage. 

John is practical in the extreme. He 
has no patience with faith, an intense 
horror of superstition, and he scoffs 
openly at any talk of things not to be felt 
and seen and put down in figures. 

John is a physician, and perhaps — (1 
would not say it to a living soul, of 
course, but this is dead paper and a 
great relief to my mind —) ferhaps that 
is one reason I do not get well faster. 

You see he does not believe I am sick ! 

And what can one do? 
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If a physician of high standing, and 
one’s own husband, assures friends and 
relatives that there is really nothing the 
matter with one but temporary nervous 
depression — a slight hysterical tendency 
— what is one to do? 

My brother is also a physician, and 
also of high standing, and he says the 
same thing. 

So I take phosphates or phosphites — 
whichever it is, and tonics, and journeys, 
and air, and exercise, and am absolutely 
forbidden to “ work” until I am well again. 

Personally, I disagree with their ideas. 

Personally, I believe that congenial 
work, with excitement and change, would 
do me good. 

But what is one to do? 

I did write for a while in spite of 
them; but it does exhaust me a good 
deal — having to be so sly about it, or 
else meet with heavy opposition. 

I sometimes fancy that in my condi- 
tion if I had less opposition and more 
society and stimulus — but John says the 
very worst thing I can do is to think 
about my condition, and I confess it 
always makes me feel bad. 

So I will let it alone and talk about 
the house. 

The most beautiful place! It is quite 
alone, standing well back from the road, 
quite three miles from the village. It 
makes me think of English places that 
you read about, for there are hedges and 
walls and gates that lock, and lots of 
separate little houses for the gardeners 
and people. 

There is a delicious garden! I never 
saw such a garden— large and shady, 
full of box-bordered paths, and lined with 
long grape-covered arbors with seats under 
them. 

There were greenhouses, too, but they 
are all broken now. 

There was some legal trouble, I be- 
lieve, something about the heirs and co- 
heirs ; anyhow, the place has been empty 
for years. 

That spoils my ghostliness, I am afraid, 
but I don’t care—there is something 
strange about the house —I can feel it. 

I even said so to John one moonlight 
evening, but he said what I felt was a 
draught, and shut the window. 
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I get unreasonably angry with John 
sometimes. I’m sure I never used to be 
so sensitive. I think it is due to this 
nervous condition. 

But John says if I feel so, I shall neglect 
proper self-control; so I take pains to 
control myself — before him, at least, and 
that makes me very tired. 

I don’t like our room a bit. I wanted 
one downstairs that opened on the piazza 
and had roses all over the window, and 
such pretty old-fashioned chintz hang- 
ings! but John would not hear of it. 

He said there was only one window 
and not room for two beds, and no near 
room for him if he took another. 

He is very careful and loving, and 
hardly lets me stir without special direc- 
tion. 

I have a schedule prescription for each 
hour in the day; he takes all care from 
me, and so I feel basely ungrateful not to 
value it more. 

He said we came here solely on my 
account, that I was to have perfect rest 
and all the air I could get. ‘Your ex- 
ercise depends on your strength, my 
dear,” said he, “ and your food somewhat 
on your appetite; but air you can ab- 
sorb all the time.’’ So we took the nur- 
sery at the top of the house. 

It is a big, airy room, the whole floor 
nearly, with windows that look all ways, 
and air and sunshine galore. It was 
nursery first and then playroom and 
gymnasium, I should judge ; for the win- 
dows are barred for little children, and 
there are rings and things in the walls. 

The paint and paper look as if a boys’ 
school had used it. It is stripped off — 
the paper—#in great patches all around 
the head of my bed, about as far as I can 
reach, and in a great place on the other 
side of the room low down. I never saw 
a worse paper in my life. 

One of those sprawling flamboyant 
patterns committing every artistic sin. 

It is dull enough to confuse the eye in 
following, pronounced enough to con- 
stantly irritate and provoke study, and 
when you follow the lame uncertain 
curves for a little distance they suddenly 
commit suicide — plunge off at outrage- 
ous angles, destroy themselves in un- 
heard of contradictions. 
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The color is repellant, almost revolt- 
ing; a smouldering unclean yellow, 
strangely faded by the slow-turning sun- 
light. 

It is a dull yet lurid orange in some 
places, a sickly sulphur tint in others. 

No wonder the children hated it! I 
should hate it myself if I had to live in 
this room long. 

There comes John, and I must put this 
away,—he hates to have me write a 
word. 

* * * * * * 

We have been here two weeks, and I 
haven’t felt like writing before, since that 
first day. 

I am sitting by the window now, up in 
this atrocious nursery, and there is noth- 
ing to hinder my writing as much as I 
please, save lack of strength. 

John is away all day, and: even some 
nights when his cases are serious. 

I am glad my case is not serious ! 

But these nervous troubles are dread- 
fully depressing. 

John does not know how much I really 
suffer. He knows there is no reason to 
suffer, and that satisfies him. 

Of course it is only nervousness. It does 
weigh on me so not to do my duty in 
any way ! 

I meant to be such a help to John, 
such a real rest and comfort, and here I 
am a comparative burden already ! 

Nobody would believe what an effort it 
is to do what little I am able, — to dress 
and entertain, and order things. 

It is fortunate Mary is so good with 
the baby. Such a dear baby! 

And yet I cannot be with him, it makes 
me so nervous. 

I suppose John never was nervous in 
his life. He laughs at me so about this 
wall-paper ! 

At first he meant to repaper the room, 
but afterwards he said that I was letting 
it get the better of me, and that nothing 
was worse for a nervous patient than to 
give way to such fancies. 

He said that after the wall-paper was 
changed it would be the heavy bedstead, 
and then the barred windows, and then 
that gate at the head of the stairs, and so 
on. 

“You know the place is doing you 
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good,” he said, “ and really, dear, I don’t 
care to renovate the house just for a 
three months’ rental.”’ 

“Then do let us go downstairs,” I 
said, ‘‘ there are such pretty rooms there.”’ 

Then he took me in his arms and 
called me a blessed little goose, and said 
he would go down cellar, if I wished, and 
have it whitewashed into the bargain. 

But he is right enough about the beds 
and windows and things. 

It is an airy and comfortable room as 
any one need wish, and, of course, I would 
not be so silly as to make him uncomfort- 
able just for a whim. 

I’m really getting quite fond of the 
big room, all but that horrid paper. 

Out of one window I can see the 
garden, those mysterious deep-shaded 
arbors, the riotous old-fashioned flowers, 
and bushes and gnarly trees. 

Out of another I get a lovely view of 
the bay and a little private wharf be- 
longing to the estate. ‘There is a beauti- 
ful shaded lane that runs down there 
from the house. I always fancy I see 
people walking in these numerous paths 
and arbors, but John has cautioned me 
not to give way to fancy in the least. He 
says that with my imaginative power and 
habit of story-making, a nervous weak- 
ness like mine is sure to lead to all man- 
ner of excited fancies, and that I ought 
to use my will and good sense to check 
the tendency. So I try. 

I think sometimes that if I were only 
well enough to write a little it would re- 
lieve the press of ideas and rest me. 

But I find I get pretty tired when I try. 

It is so discouraging not to have any 


advice and companionship about my 
work. When I get really well, John says 


we will ask Cousin Henry and Julia down 
for a long visit; but he says he would as 
soon put fireworks in my pillow-case as to 
let me have those stimulating people 
about now. 

I wish I could get well faster. 

But I must not think about that. This 
paper looks to me as if it Avew what a 
vicious influence it had ! 

There is a recurrent spot where the 
pattern lolls like a broken neck and two 
bulbous eyes stare at you upside down. 

I get positively angry with the imperti- 
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nence of it and the everlastingness. Up 
and down and sideways they crawl, and 
those absurd, unblinking eyes are every- 
where. ‘There is one place where two 
breaths didn’t match, and the eyes go all 
up and down the line, one a little higher 
than the other. 

I never saw so much expression in an 
inanimate thing before, and we all know 
how much expression they have! I 
used to lie awake as a child and get more 
entertainment and terror out of blank 
walls and plain furniture than most chil- 
dren could find in a toy-store. 

I remember what a kindly wink the 
knobs of our big, old bureau used to 
have, and there was one chair that always 
seemed like a strong friend. 

I used to feel that if any of the other 
things looked too fierce I could always 
hop into that chair and be safe. 

The furniture in this room is no worse 
than inharmonious, however, for we had 
to bring it all from downstairs. I sup- 
pose when this was used as a playroom 
they had to take the nursery things out, 
and no wonder! I never saw such 
raviges as the children have made here. 

The wall-paper, as I said before, is torn 
off in spots, and it sticketh closer than a 
brother — they must have had _persever- 
ance as well as hatred. 

Then the floor is scratched and gouged 
and splintered, the plaster itself is dug 
out here and there, and this great heavy 
bed which is all we found in the room, 
looks as if it had been through the wars. 

“ But I don’t mind it a bit — only the 
paper. 

There comes John’s sister. Such a 
dear girl as she is, and so careful of me ! 
I must not let her find me writing. 

She is a perfect and enthusiastic house- 
keeper, and hopes for no better profes- 
sion. I verily believe she thinks it is the 
writing which made me sick ! 

But I can write when she is out, and 
see her a long way off from these windows. 

There is one that commands the road, 
a lovely shaded winding road, and one 
that just looks off over the country. A 
lovely country, too, full of great elms and 
velvet meadows. 

This wallpaper has a kind of  sub- 
pattern in a different shade, a particularly 
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irritating one, for you can only see it in 
certain lights, and not clearly then. 

But in the places where it isn’t faded 
and where the sun is just so—TI can see a 
strange, provoking, formless sort of figure, 
that seems to skulk about behind that silly 
and conspicuous front design. 

‘There’s sister on the stairs ! 

* * * * * * 

Well, the Fourth of July is over! ‘The 
people are all gone and I am tired out. 
John thought it might do me good to see 
a little company, so we just had mother 
and Nellie and the children down for a 
week. 

Of course I didn’t do a thing. Jennie 
sees to everything now. 

But it tired me all the same. 

John says if I don’t pick up faster he 
shall send me to Weir Mitchell in the fall. 

But I don’t want to go there at all. I 
had a friend who was in his hands once, 
and she says he is just like John and my 
brother, only more so ! 

Besides, it is such an undertaking to 
go so far. 

I don’t feel as if it was worth while to 
turn my hand over for anything, and I’m 
getting dreadfully fretful and querulous. 

I cry at nothing, and cry most of the 
time. 

Of course I don’t when John is here, 
or anybody else, but when I am alone. 

And I am alone a good deal just now. 
John is kept in town very often by serious 
cases, and Jennie is good and lets me 
alone when I want her to. 

So I walk a little in the garden or 
down that lovely lane, sit on the porch 
under the roses, and lie down up here a 
good deal. 

I’m getting really fond of the room in 
spite of the wallpaper. Perhaps decause 
of the wallpaper. 

It dwells in my mind so! 

I lie here on this great immovable bed 
— it is nailed down, I believe -— and fol- 
low that pattern about by the hour. It it 
as good as gymnastics, I assure you. I 
start, we’ll say, at the bottom, down in 
the corner over there where it has nos 
been touched, and I determine for the 
thousandth time that I zw// follow that 
pointless pattern to some sort of a con- 
clusion. 
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I know a little of the principle of 
design, and I know this thing was not 
arranged on any laws of radiation, or 
alternation, or repetition, or symmetry, or 
anything else that I ever heard of. 

It is repeated, of course, by 
breadths, but not otherwise. 

Looked at in one way each breadth 


the 


stands alone, the bloated curves and 
flourishes —a_ kind 
of “ debased Roma- 
nesque”’ with de/- 
rium tremens — go 
waddling up and 
down in __ isolated 


columns of fatuity. 
But, on the other 
hand, they connect 
diagonally, and the 
sprawling outlines 
run off in great 
slanting waves of 
optic horror, like a 
lot of wallowing sea- 
weeds in full chase. 
The whole thing 
goes __ horizontally, 
too, at least it seems 
so, and I exhaust 
myself in trying to 
distinguish the order 
of its going in that 
direction. 
‘They have used a 
horizontal breadth 
for a frieze, and that 
adds wonderfully to 
the confusion. 
There is one end _—. 
of the room where 
it is almost intact, 
and there, when the 
crosslights fade and the low sun shines 
directly upon it, I can almost fancy radia- 
tion after all,—the interminable gro- 
tesque seem to form around a common 
centre and rush off in headlong plunges 
of equal distraction. 


It makes me tired to follow it. I will 
take a nap I guess. 
7. * we * _ * 


I don’t know why I should write this. 
I don’t want to. 

I don’t feel able. 

And I know John would think it 
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absurd. But I must say what I feel 
and think in some way —it is such a 
relief ! 


But the effort is getting to be greater 
than the relief. 

Half the time now I am awfully lazy, 
and lie down ever so much. 

John says I mustn’t lose my strength, 
and has me take cod liver oil and lots of 





"She didn't know | was in the Room.” 


tonics and things, to say nothing of ale 
and wine and rare meat. 

Dear John! He loves me very dearly, 
and hates to have me sick. I tried to 
have a real earnest reasonable talk with 
him the other day, and tell him how I 
wish he would let me go and make a visit 
to Cousin Henry and Julia. 

But he said I wasn’t able to go, nor 
able to stand it after I got there; and I 
did not make out a very good case for 
myself, for I was crying before I had fin- 
ished. 
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It is getting to be a great effort for me 
to think straight. Just this nervous weak- 
ness I suppose. 

And dear John gathered me up in his 
arms, and just carried me upstairs and 
laid me on the bed, and sat by me and 
read to me till it tired my head. 

He said I was his darling and his com- 
fort and all he had, and that I must take 
care of myself for his sake, and keep 
well. 

He says no one but myself can help 
me out of it, that I must use my will and 
self-control and not let any silly fancies 
run away with me. 

There’s one comfort, the baby is well 
and happy, and does not have to occupy 
this nursery with the horrid wallpaper. 

If we had not used it, that blessed 
child would have! What a fortunate es- 
cape! Why, I wouldn’t have a child of 
mine, an impressionable little thing, live 
in such a room for worlds. 

I never thought of it before, but it is 
lucky that John kept me here after all, | 
can stand it so much easier than a baby, 
you see. 

Of course I never mention it to them 
any more — I am too wise, — but I keep 
watch of it all the same. , 

There are things in that paper that 
nobody knows but me, or ever will. 

Behind that outside pattern the dim 
shapes get clearer every day. 

It is always the same shape, only very 
numerous. 

And it is like a woman stooping down 
and creeping about behind that pattern. 
I don’t like it a bit. I wonder —I be- 
gin to think —I wish John would take 
me away from here ! 

a * * * * * 

It is so hard to talk with John about 
my case, because he is so wise, and be- 
cause he loves me so. 

But I tried it last night. 

It was moonlight. The moon shines 
in all around just as the sun does. 

I hate to see it sometimes, it creeps so 
slowly, and always comes in by one win- 
dow or another. 

John was asleep and I hated to waken 
him, so I kept still and watched the 
moonlight on that undulating wallpaper 
till I felt creepy. 
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The faint figure behind seemed to 
shake the pattern, just as if she wanted 
to get out. 

I got up softly and went to feel and see 
if the paper ad move, and when I came 
back John was awake. 

“What is it, little girl?” he said. 
“Don’t go walking about like that — 
you'll get cold.” 

I thought it was a good time to talk, 
so I told him that I really was not gain- 
ing here, and that I wished he would 
take me away. 

“Why, darling!” said he, “our lease 
will be up in three weeks, and I can’t see 
how to leave before. 

“The repairs are not done at home, and 
I cannot possibly leave town just now. 
Of course if you were in any danger, I 
could and would, but you really are bet- 
ter, dear, whether you can see it or not. 
I am a doctor, dear, and I know. You 
are gaining flesh and color, your appetite is 
better, I feel really much easier about you.” 

“JT don’t weigh a bit more,” said I, 
“nor as much; and my appetite may be 
better in the evening when you are here, 
but it is worse in the morning when you 
are away !”’ 

‘Bless her little heart!” said he with 
a big hug, ‘‘she shall be as sick as she 
pleases! But now let’s improve the shin- 
ing hours by going to sleep, and talk 
about it in the morning !”’ 

“And you won’t go away?” I asked 
gloomily. 

“Why, how can I, dear? It is only 
three weeks more and then we will take 
a nice little trip of a few days while 
Jennie is getting the house ready. Really 
dear you are better!” 

“ Better in body perhaps —”’ I began, 
and stopped short, for he sat up straight 
and looked at me with such a stern, re- 
proachful look that I could not say 
another word. 

“My darling,” said he, “ I beg of you, 
for my sake and for our child’s sake, as 
well as for your own, that you will never 
for one instant let that idea enter your 
mind! ‘There is nothing so dangerous, 
so fascinating, to a temperament like 
yours. It is a false and foolish fancy. 
Can you not trust me as a physician when 
I tell you so?” 


” 
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So of course I said no more on that 
score, and we went to sleep before long. 
He thought I was asleep first, but I 
wasn’t, and lay there for hours trying to 
decide whether that front pattern and the 
back pattern really did move together or 
separately. 

On a pattern like this, by daylight, 
there is a lack of sequence, a defiance of 
law, that is a constant irritant to a nor- 
mal mind. 

The color is hideous enough, and un- 
reliable enough, and infuriating enough, 
but the pattern is torturing. 

You think you have mastered it, but 
just as you get well underway in following, 
it turns a back-somersault and there you 
are. It slaps you in the face, knocks 
you down, and tramples upon you. It is 
like a bad dream. 

The outside pattern is a florid ara- 
besque, reminding one of a fungus. If 
you can imagine a toadstool in joints, an 
interminable string of toadstools, budding 
and sprouting in endless convolutions — 
why, that is something like it. 

That is, sometimes ! 

There is one marked peculiarity about 
this paper, a thing nobody seems to 
notice but myself, and that is that it 
changes as the light changes. 

When the sun shoots in through the 
east window —I always watch for that 
first long, straight ray—it changes so 
quickly that I never can quite believe it. 

That is why I watch it always. 

3y moonlight — the moon shines in all 
night when there is a moon — I wouldn't 
know it was the same paper. 

At night in any kind of light, in twi- 
light, candlelight, lamplight, and worst of 
all by moonlight, it becomes bars! ‘The 
outside pattern I mean, and the woman 
behind it is as plain as can be. 

I didn’t realize for a long time what 
the thing was that showed behind, that 
dim sub-pattern, but now I am quite sure 
it is a woman. 

By daylight she is subdued, quiet. I 
fancy it is the pattern that keeps her so 
still. It is so puzzling. It keeps me 
quiet by the hour. 

I lie down ever so much now. John says 
it is good for me, and to sleep all I can. 
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Indeed he started the habit by making 
me lie down for an hour after each meal. 

It is a very bad habit I am convinced, 
for you see I don’t sleep. 

And that cultivates deceit, for I don’t 
tell them I’m awake — O no! 

The fact is I am getting a little afraid 
of John. 

He seems very queer sometimes, and 
even Jennie has an inexplicable look. 

It strikes me occasionally, just as a 
scientific hypothesis,— that perhaps it is 
the paper ! 

I have watched John when he did not 
know I was looking, and come into the 
room suddenly on the most innocent ex- 
cuses, and I’ve caught him several times 
looking at the paper! And Jennie too. | 
caught Jennie with her hand on it once. 

She didn’t know I was in the room, 
and when I asked her in a quiet, a very 
quiet voice, with the most restrained man- 
ner possible, what she was doing with the 
paper — she turned around as if she had 
been caught stealing, and looked quite 
angry — asked me why I should frighten 
her so ! 

Then she said that the paper stained 
everything it touched, that she had found 
yellow smooches on all my clothes and 
John’s, and she wished we would be more 
careful ! 

Did not that sound innocent? But I 
know she was studying that pattern, and 
I am determined that nobody shall find 


it out but myself! 
* * * * ae * 





Life is very much more exciting now 
than it used to be. You see I have some- 
thing more to expect, to look forward to, 
to watch. I really do eat better, and am 
more quiet than I was. 

John is so pleased to see me improve ! 
He laughed a little the other day, and 
said I seemed to be flourishing in spite 
of my wall-paper. 

I turned it off with a laugh. I had no 
intention of telling him it was decause of 
the wall-paper — he would make fun of 
me. He might even want to take me away. 

I don’t want to leave now until I have 
found it out. There is a week more, and 


I think that will be enough. 
7~ 


os +. * * * 


I’m feeling ever so much better! I 
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don’t sleep much at night, for it is so in- 
teresting to watch developments; but I 
sleep a good deal in the daytime. 

In the daytime it is tiresome and per- 
plexing. 

There are always new shoots on the 
fungus, and new shades of yellow all over 
it. I cannot keep count of them, though 
I have tried conscientiously. 

It is the strangest yellow, that wall- 
paper! It makes me think of all the 
yellow things I ever saw — not beautiful 
ones like buttercups, but old foul, bad yel- 
low things. 

But there is something else about that 
paper —the smell! 1 noticed it the mo- 
ment we came into the room, but with so 
much air and sun it was not bad. Now 
we have had a week of fog and rain, and 
whether the windows are open or not, the 
smell is here. 

It creeps all over the house. 

I find it hovering in the dining-room, 
skulking in the parlor, hiding in the hall, 
lying in wait for me on the stairs. 

It gets into my hair. 

Even when I go to ride, if I turn my 
head suddenly and surprise it—there is 
that smell ! 

Such a peculiar odor, too! I have 
spent hours in trying to analyze it, to find 
what it smelled like. 

It is not bad—at first, and very 
gentle, but quite the subtlest, most endur- 
ing odor I ever met. 

In this damp weather it is awful, | 
wake up in the night and find it hanging 
over me. 

It used to disturb me at first. I 
thought seriously of burning the house — 
to reach the smell. 

But now I am used to it. The only 
thing I can think of that it is like is the 
color of the paper! A yellow smell. 

There is a very funny mark on this 
wall, low down, near the mopboard. A 
streak that runs round the room. It goes 
behind every piece of furnitnre, except 
the bed, a long, straight, even smooch, as 
if it had been rubbed over and over. 

I wonder how it was done and who did 
it, and what they did it for. Round and 
round and round — round and round and 
round — it makes me dizzy ! 


* * * > * * 
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I really have discovered something at 
last. 

Through watching so much at night, 
when it changes so, I have finally found out. 

The front pattern does move — and no 
wonder! ‘The woman behind shakes it! 

Sometimes I think there are a great 
many women behind, and sometimes cx!y 
one, and she crawls around fast, and her 
crawling shakes it all over. 

Then in the very bright spots she 
keeps still, and in the very shady spots 
she just takes hold of the bars and shakes 
them hard. 

And she is all the time trying to climb 
through. But nobody could climb through 
that pattern — it strangles so; I think 
that is why it has so many heads. 

They get through, and then the pat- 
tern strangles them off and turns them 
upside down, and makes their eyes white ! 

If those heads were covered or taken 
off it would not be half so bad. 

* 


* * * * 


“I think that woman gets out in the 
daytime ! 

And IT’ll tell you why — privately — 
I’ve seen her! 

I can see her out of every one of my 
windows ! 

It is the same woman, I know, for she 
is always creeping, and most women do 
not creep by daylight. 

I see her in that long shaded lane, 
creeping up and down. I see her in 
those dark grape arbors, creeping all 
around the garden. 

I see her on that long road under the 
trees, creeping along, and when a car- 
riage comes she hides under the black- 
berry vines. 

I don’t blame her a bit. It must be 
very humiliating to be caught creeping by 
daylight ! 

I always lock the door when I creep 
by daylight. I can’t do it at night, for I 
know John would suspect something at 
once. 

And John is so queer now, that I don't 
want to irritate him. I wish he would 
take another room! Besides, I don’t 
want anybody to get that woman out at 
night but myself. 

I often wonder if I could see her out 
of all the windows at once. 
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But, turn as fast as I can, I can only 
see out of one at one time. 

And though I always see her, she ma) 
be able to creep faster than I can turn ! 

I have watched her sometimes away 
off in the open country, creeping as fast 
as a cloud shadow in a high wind. 

* * * * * * 

if only that top pattern could be got- 
ten off from the under one! I mean to 
try it, little by little. 

I have found out another funny thing, 
but I shan’t tell it this time! It does 
not do to trust people too much. 

There are only two more days to get 
this paper off, and I believe John is 
beginning to notice. I don’t like the 
look in his eyes. 

And I heard him ask Jennie a lot of 


professional questions about me. She 
had a very good report to give. 
She said I slept a good deal in the 


daytime. 

John knows I don’t sleep very well at 
night, for all I’m so quiet ! 

He asked me all sorts of questions, too, 
and pretended to be very loving and 
kind. 

\s if I couldn’t see through him ! 

Still, I don’t wonder he acts so, sleep- 
ing under this paper for three months. 

It only interests me, but I feel sure 
John and Jennie are secretly affected by it. 


~ + * * # 


Hurrah ! 
is enough. 


This is the last day, but it 
John to stay in town over 
night, and won't be out until this evening. 

Jennie wanted to sleep with me — the 
sly thing! but I told her I should un- 
doubtedly rest better for a night all 
alone. 

That was clever, for really I wasn’t 
alone a bit! As soon as it was moon 
light and that poor thing began to crawl 
and shake the pattern, I got up and ran 
to help her. 

I pulled and she shook, I shook and 
she pulled, and before morning we had 
peeled off yards of that paper. 

A strip about as high as my head and 
half around the room. 

And then when the sun came and that 
awful pattern began to laugh at me, I de- 
clared I would finish it to-day ! 

We go away to-morrow, and they are 
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moving all my furniture down again to 
leave things as they were before. 

Jennie looked at the wall in amaze- 
ment, but I told her merrily that I did it 
out of pure spite at the vicious thing. 

She laughed and said she wouldn't 
mind doing it herself, but I must not get 
tired. 

How she betrayed herself that time ! 

But I am here, and no person touches 
this paper but me,— not adzve! 

She tried to get me out of the room — 
it was too patent! But I said it was so 
quiet and empty and clean now that I be- 
lieved I would lie down again and sleep 
all 1 could ; and not to wake me even for 
dinner — I would call when I woke. 

So now she is gone, and the servants 
are gone, and the things are gone, and 
there is nothing left but that great bed- 
stead nailed down, with the canvas mat- 
tress we found on it. 

We shall sleep downstairs to-night, and 
take the boat home to-morrow. 

I quite enjoy the room, now it is bare 
again. 

How 


' 


here ! 


those children did tear about 

This bedstead is fairly gnawed ! 

But I must get to work. 

I have locked the door and thrown the 
key down into the front path. 

I don’t want to go out, and I don’t 
want to have anybody come in, till John 
comes. 

I want to astonish him. 

I’ve got a rope up here that even Jen 
nie did not find. If that woman does 
get out, and tries to get away, I can tie 
her! 

But I forgot I could not reach far with- 
out anything to stand on! 

Vhis bed will ze¢ move ! 

I tried to lift and push it until I was 
lame, and then I got so angry | bit off a 
little piece at one corner — but it hurt 
my teeth. 

Then I peeled off all the paper I could 
reach standing on the floor. It sticks 
horribly and the pattern just enjoys it! 
All those strangled heads and bulbous 
eyes and waddling fungus growths just 
shriek with derision ! 

I am getting angry enough to do some 
thing desperate. ‘lo jump out of the 
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window would be admirable exercise, but 
the bars are too strong even to try. 

3esides I wouldn’t do it. Of course 
not. I know well enough that a step like 
thit is improper and might be miscon- 
strued. 

I don’t like to Zook out of the windows 
even — there are so many of those creep- 
ing women, and they creep so fast. 

I wonder if they all come out of that 
wall-paper as I did? 

But I am securely fastened now by my 
well-hidden rope — you don’t get me out 
in the road there ! 

I suppose I shall have to get back be- 
hind the pattern when it comes night, 
and that is hard! 

It is so pleasant to: be out in this great 
room and creep around as I please ! 

I don’t want to go outside. I won't, 
even if Jennie asks me to. 

For outside you have to creep on the 
ground, and everything is green instead 
of yellow. 

But here I can creep smoothly on the 
floor, and my shoulder just fits in that 
long smooch around the wall, so I cannot 
lose my way. 

Why there’s John at the door! 


VELLOW 
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Itisno use, young man, youcan’t openit ! 

How he does call and pound ! 

Now he’s crying for an axe. 

It would be a shame to break down 
that beautiful door ! 

“John dear!” said I in the gentlest 
voice, “the key is down by the front 
steps, under a plaintain leaf!” 

That silenced him for a few moments. 

Then he said—very quietly indeed, 
“ Open the door, my darling !” 

“T can’t,” said I. ‘The key is down 
by the front door under a plantain leaf!” 

And then I said it again, several times, 
very gently and slowly, and said it so 
often that he had to go and see, and he 
got it of course, and came in. 
ped short by the door. 

‘““What is the matter?’ he cried. “ For 
God’s sake, what are you doing! ”’ 

I kept-on creeping just the same, but I 
looked at him over my shoulder. 

“ T’ve got out at last,” said I, “ in spite 
of youand Jane? And I’ve pulled off most 
of the paper, so you can’t put me back !” 

Now why should that man have fainted ? 
But he did, and right across my path by 
the wall, so that I had to creep over him 
every time ! 


He stop- 
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THE AUTHOR OF «THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET.” 


By George M. Young. 


HO is there that has not sung or 
read or heard “The Old Oaken 
Bucket?” Many musical com- 

positions have been set to its lines, and it 
has been translated into many languages ; 
it has gone the rounds of the civilized 
world for more than two generations. 
Had Woodworth never written another 
line, this poem alone would have im- 
mortalized his name. In connection 
with the celebrated poem, as published 
here, a short sketch of the author and the 
circumstances under which the poem was 
written is in place. 

Samuel Woodworth was born in Sci- 
tuate, Plymouth County, Massachusetts, 
January 13, 1785. He came of good 
old Puritan stock, one of his early an- 
cestors, Walter Woodworth, having been 
one of the founders of Scituate in 1633. 
Samuel’s father was a soldier of the Rev- 
olution. Samuel was the youngest of 
four children. He was a bright, sturdy 
youth, with a fondness for books and 
study, and often wrote poetry, taking his 
themes from the simple surroundings of 
his life. He was encouraged by his 
teacher and friends, and the minister of 
the parish, who discovered in these early 
efforts suggestions of genius of a high 
order, worthy of cultivation. ‘The op- 
portunities for education at that day were 
meagre, and all that the boy received 
aside from what the common country 
school then offered was given him by the 
Rev. Nehemiah Thomas, under whose 
care he was placed at the age of fourteen. 
In the family of this excellent gentleman 
he remained one year. He was naturally 
a bright scholar and made more than 
ordinary progress in the study of the 
classics. ‘The financial circumstances of 
his family were such that he was com- 
pelled early in life to seek some occupa- 
tion and make his way in the world. He 
came to Boston and chose the profession 
of a printer, binding himself to Ben- 
jamin Russell, then editor of the Co/um- 
bian Sentinel, with whom ‘he remained 


until 1806; and while serving his ap- 
prenticeship he contributed poetry to the 
different periodicals then published in 
Boston, under the signature of “Seline.” 
He used this xom de plume for most of his 
writings in after-life, and among his inti- 
mate friends was commonly addressed by 
this name, which he gave to his oldest son. 

In 1807, Woodworth published in New 
Haven, a weekly sheet, called the Belles 
Lettres Repository. The following year 
he spent in Baltimore, and during the 
year he contributed many of his best 
poems to the papers of that city. In the 
spring of 1809 he went to New York, 
where in 1810 he was married. In 
1812-14, during the war with Great 
Britain, he conducted a weekly paper in 
New York, entitled Zhe Var, in which 
our victories by land and sea _ were 
graphically chronicled. At the same 
time he conducted a periodical called 
The New Jerusalem Missionary and In- 
tellectual Repository, devoted to the pro- 
mulgation of the doctrines of Sweden- 
borg, of whom he was a devoted follower. 
During this period many of his political 
tributes to American valor and patriotism 
were written. In 1816, he wrote the 
“Champions of Freedom,” a novel in two 
volumes, and at a later date the “ Con- 
fessions of a Sensitive man,” a series of 
papers in prose. About this time also he 
conducted successively Zhe Casket, The 
arthenon, and The Literary Gazette. 
He was associated with the late George P. 
Morris in the establishment of the New 
York Mirror in 1823. He wrote many 
plays at this period of life ; his domestic 
opera, “ Forest Rose,’’ retained its pop- 
ularity many years. 


The English poet Wordsworth has 
been credited with several of Wood- 


worth’s poems, and as such they were 
very popular in England. In 1835, he 
writes to a relative from Charlestown, say- 
ing he is an old man of fifty with a family 
of ten children ; but he longs again to see 
the scenes of his childhood. He visited 
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the old home but twice, however, after 
writing “The Old Oaken Bucket.” 

About six years before his death he 
had an attack of paralysis, from which he 
never fully recovered. He died on the 
ninth of December, 1842. There are 
decendants of the poet living in Detroit 
and in San Francisco. 

There have been several versions of 
the origin of “’The Old Oaken Bucket.” 
The most widely circulated and popularly 
believed is as follows: When Woodworth 
was a journeyman printer in an office on 
the corner of Chatham and Chambers 
Streets, in New York, near-by in Frank- 
fort Street was a saloon kept by a 
man named Mallory, where Woodworth 
and several particular friends used to re- 
sort. One afternoon the liquor was un- 
usually excellent, and Woodworth seemed 
inspired by it. After taking a draught, 
he set his glass on the table and, smack- 
ing his lips, declared that Mallory’s eau 
de vie was superior to anything he had 
ever tasted. ‘No,’ said Mallory, “ You 
are mistaken ; there was one thing which 
in both our estimations surpassed this in 
the way of drinking.” ‘ What was that?” 
asked Woodworth dubiously. ‘The 
draught of pure spring water that we 
used to drink from the old oaken bucket 
that hung in the well, after our return 
from the field on a hot day in summer.” 
A teardrop glistened for a moment in 
Woodworth’s eye. “True, true!” he 
replied, and shortly after quitted the 
place. He immediately returned to the 
office, took a pen, and in half an hour 
“The Old Oaken Bucket”? was ready in 
manuscript to be embalmed in the mem- 
ories of succeeding generations. 

Now all this is interesting ; but such was 
not the origin of this beautiful poem. I 
have it upon the authority of a member 
of the family, as also given in the in- 
troduction to his poems edited by his 
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son Frederick, which is consiaered un- 
questionable authority. 

The poem was written in the summer 
of 1817. ‘The family were living at the 
time in Duane Street, New York. The 
poet came home to dinner one very 
warm day, having walked from his office 
near the foot of Wall Street. seing 
much heated with the exercise, he drank 
a glass of water from the pump, exclaita- 
ing as he placed the tumbler on the 
table, ‘That is refreshing ; but how much 
more refreshing would it be to take a 
good draught this day from the old oaken 
bucket I left hanging in my father’s well 
at home!” Hearing this, the poet’s 
wife, who was always a suggestive body, 
said, “‘Seline, why would not that be a 
pretty subject for a poem?” The poet 
took the hint, and under the inspiration 
of the moment sat down and poured out 
from his heart the beautiful lines of the 
poem. 

The orchard, the meadow, the deep- 
tangled wildwood, and the widespreading 
pond are the same to-day as when the 
poet immortalized them in song in 1817. 
The old rock has been removed, and the 
cataract somewhat changed, by the widen- 
ing of the road. The cot has long since 
been removed, and a modern cottage 
stands just beyond the site. The old 
oaken bucket long ago succumbed to the 
ravages of time, as also the old sweep 
that lifted it from the well; but a new 
sweep of the same pattern is in its place. 
The old well remains intact, and the 
water is as pure and sweet as when the 
poet sang its praises. The old mill was 
built about 1636, and was at one time 
partially destroyed by King Fhilip, but it 
has been altered little since. The place 
remains in the family —it is in the vil- 
lage of Greenbush, in Scituate — and many 





admirers of the beautiful poem visit it 
every year. 














CHRISTMAS EVE. 


By Agnes Maule Machar. 


A NEWSPAPER item recorded that just before Christmas, 1888, a young mother, reduced to destitution by a succession 


of misfortunes, had been turned out of her poor home on the day before Christmas, because she could not pay her rent. 


On Christmas Eve she walked the streets with her baby in her arms, unable to find shelter, until, overcome 


she sat down in an entry to rest. Just at midnight the little one died, as the church bells chimed in the Christmas morn- 


ing. 


N the city, from churches and chapels, 
From belfry and spire and tower, 
In musical tones of gladness, 


The bells chimed the midnight hour. 


In their sweet and silvery cadence, 
They chimed in the Christmas morn, 


The wonderful, mystical season, 


When Jesus Christ was born. 


All thought of the babe in the manger, 
The child that knew no sin, — 

That lay on the breast of the mother, 
Who “found no room in the inn | 
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All thought of the shining angels, 


Who came through the darkness then, 


To sing the glad new evangel 
Of peace and love to men! 


= * cs « * 


In the city, — near churches and chapels, 


A mother crouched, hungry and cold, 


In a dark and cheerless entry, 
With a babe in her nerveless hold. 


Hungry and cold and weary, 


She had paced the streets all night : — 


No room for “Aem in the city, — 
No food, no warmth, no light ! 


And, just as the bells of the churches 
Pealed in the Christmas day, 


The angels came down through the darkness, 


And carried the babe away. 


No room for one tiny baby 
Amid churches and dwellings fair ; 
But the Father hath “ many mansions,” 
And the babe was welcomed there ! 


by fatigue, 
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years of age in 1692. Her husband 
was Alexander Osburn. Thirty 
years before, she had been married to 
Robert Prince, and still earlier to Thomas 
Small, both of whom were dead. Osburn 
came over from Ireland a few years pre- 
vious to 1692, bound to service for a term 
of years to one of the settlers in the village, 
in consideration of a sum of money ad- 
vanced to pay his expenses to this coun- 
try. The widow Prince, needing some 
one to manage her farm, bought out his 
unexpired time for fifteen pounds. He 
carried on the farm for a short time, and 
then married the widow. ‘Their earlier 
life together and subsequent marriage 
naturally gave rise to some gossip of an 
uncomplimentary nature. This, undoubt- 
edly, was one of the inducements for the 
accusing girls to “cry out” against her 
among the first. The Osburns appear to 
have been in comfortable circumstances. 
Their greatest cross was the illness which 
confined the wife to her bed much of the 
time. Both were members of the church, 
and so far as we know, they were devout 
Christians and sober and industrious citi- 
zens. 
Sarah Osburn was examined before the 
local magistrates on the first, second, and 
third of March. No particularly new or 


She OSBURN was about sixty 


interesting facts were developed. H 

examination was very nearly a repetition 
of the proceedings in the case of Sarah 
Good. She denied having familiarity 
with any evil spirit, or having made any 
contract with the devil, and said she did 
not hurt the children or employ any one 
to hurt them. “Mr. Hathorne,” says 
Cheever’s report, “desired all the chil- 
dren to stand up and look upon her, and 
see if.they did not know her, which they 
all did, and every one of them said that 
this was one of the women that did afflict 
them, and that they had constantly seen 
her in the very habit she was now in. 
Three evidences declared that she said 
this morning that she was more like to 
be bewitched than that she was a witch. 
Mr. Hathorne asked what made her say so. 
She answered that she was frightened one 
time in her sleep, and either saw, or 
dreamed she saw, a thing like an Indian, 
all black, which did pinch her in the 
neck, and pulled her by the back part of 
her head to the door of the house. The 
woman was sent to jail in Boston. There 
she died. The excitement and mental 
strain of the arrest and examination, the 
exposure in going to and from Ipswich 
jail, and the hardships of jail life in 
Boston, together with the ill-treatment 
and brutality to which all the accused 
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were subjected, proved fatal to this feeble 
old woman. ‘The last record in her case 
is this bill of the Boston jailer: 

“To chains for Sarah Good and Sarah Osburn, 
fourteen shillings. To the keeping of Sarah 
Osburn, from the 7th of March to the roth of 
May, when she died, being nine weeks and two 
days, one pound, three shillings, five pence.” ! 

In the fullest sense of the word, Sarah 
Osburn was one of the “victims” of the 
witchcraft delusion of 1692. 

Tituba, in the course of her examina- 
tion, told a rambling and somewhat dis- 
jointed story, evidently due partly 
to her want of comprehension of 
the English language, and_ the 
broken English in which she was 
obliged to reply. Asked if she ever 
went on a witch expedition with 
Good and Osburn, she_ replied: 
“They are very strong and pull 
me, and make me go with them.” 
“Where did you go?” asked the 


magistrate. ‘Up to Mr. Putnam’s 
and make me hurt the child.” 
“Who did make you go?” “A 


man that is very strong, and these 
two women, Good and Osburn; 
but I am sorry.” ‘How did you 
go? What do you ride upon?” 
“JT ride upon a stick or pole, and 
Good and Osburn behind me; we 
ride taking hold of one another; I 
don’t know how we go, for I saw 
no trees or path, but was presently 
there when we were up.” She 
declared that she never practised 
witchcraft in her own country. 
Asked what sights she saw when 
she went abroad, she replied: “I 
see a man, a dog, a hog, and two cats, a 
black and red, and the strange monster 
was Osburn’s that I mentioned before, 
this was the hairy imp. The man would 
give it to me but I would not have it.” 
To the jail in Boston went Tituba also. 
Calef says she was “ afterwards committed 
to prison and lay there until sold for her 
fees.” She declared that her master beat 
her and otherwise abused her to make 
her confess and accuse others of witch- 
craft: that whatever she said by way of 
accusing others was because of such treat- 
ment, and that her master refused to pay 


1 Essex Court Records. 
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her fees unless she would stand to her 
confession.” Drake says ‘Tituba was sold 
to pay her prison fees after lying there 
thirteen months.* She was never tried 
bfeore any court. 


1. 


WHEN Governor Phips arrived in Bos- 
ton on May 14, 1692, he found the jails 
filled with persons accused of witchcraft. 
No courts existed; they had fallen with 
the provisional government which suc- 
ceeded the Andros administration. The 


THE CouRT AND PLACES OF TRIAL. 





Samuel Sewall. 


charter that Phips brought over em- 
powered the General Court to erect and 


constitute judicatories and courts of 
record or other courts, of which the 
governor was to appoint the judges. 


No meeting of the General Court could 
be held until after an election of mem- 
bers, which must be two or three weeks 
later. Immediate trial of the accused 
was demanded as their right, and also to 
relieve the overcrowded condition of the 
jails. It had long been the custom in 
England, in cases of emergency, for the 
2Fowler’s ed. 227. 


3 Annals of N. E. 190. 
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ARAH OSBURN was about sixty 
years of age in 1692. Her husband 
was Alexander Osburn. Thirty 

years before, she had been married to 
Robert Prince, and still earlier to Thomas 
Small, both of whom were dead. Osburn 
came over from Ireland a few years pre- 
vious to 1692, bound to service for a term 
of years to one of the settlers in the village, 
in consideration of a sum of money ad- 
vanced to pay his expenses to this coun- 
try. ‘The widow Prince, needing some 
one to manage her farm, bought out his 
unexpired time for fifteen pounds. He 
carried on the farm for a short time, and 
then married the widow. ‘Their earlier 
life together and subsequent marriage 
naturally gave rise to some gossip of an 
uncomplimentary nature. This, undoubt- 
edly, was one of the inducements for the 
accusing girls to “cry out” against her 
among the first. The Osburns appear to 
have been in comfortable circumstances. 
Their greatest cross was the illness which 
confined the wife to her bed much of the 
time. Both were members of the church, 
and so far as we know, they were devout 
Christians and sober and industrious citi- 
zens. 

Sarah Osburn was examined before the 
local magistrates on the first, second, and 
third of March. No particularly new or 





interesting facts were developed. H 

examination was very nearly a repetition 
of the proceedings in the case of Sarah 
Good. She denied having familiarity 
with any evil spirit, or having made any 
contract with the devil, and said she did 
not hurt the children or employ any one 
to hurt them. “Mr. Hathorne,’’ says 
Cheever’s report, “desired all the chil- 
dren to stand up and look upon her, and 
see if.they did not know her, which they 
all did, and every one of them said that 
this was one of the women that did afflict 
them, and that they had constantly seen 
her in the very habit she was now in. 
Three evidences declared that she said 
this morning that she was more like to 
be bewitched than that she was a witch. 
Mr. Hathorne asked what made her say so. 
She answered that she was frightened one 
time in her sleep, and either saw, or 
dreamed she saw, a thing like an Indian, 
all black, which did pinch her in the 
neck, and pulled her by the back part of 
her head to the door of the house. The 
woman was sent to jail in Boston. There 
she died. The excitement and mental 
strain of the arrest and examination, the 
exposure in going to and from Ipswich 
jail, and the hardships of jail life in 
Boston, together with the ill-treatment 
and brutality to which all the accused 
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were subjected, proved fatal to this feeble 
old woman. ‘The last record in her case 
is this bill of the Boston jailer: 

“To chains for Sarah Good and Sarah Osburn, 
fourteen shillings. To the keeping of Sarah 
Osburn, from the 7th of March to the roth of 
May, when she died, being nine weeks and two 
days, one pound, three shillings, five pence.” ! 


In the fullest sense of the word, Sarah 
Osburn was one of the “victims” of the 
witchcraft delusion of 1692. 

Tituba, in the course of her examina- 
tion, told a rambling and somewhat dis- 
jointed story, evidently due partly 
to her want of comprehension of 
the English language, and _ the 
broken English in which she was 
obliged to reply. Asked if she ever 
went on a witch expedition with 
Good and Osburn, she_ replied: 
“They are very strong and pull 
me, and make me go with them.” 
“Where did you go?” asked the 


magistrate. “Up to Mr. Putnam’s 
and make me hurt the child.” 
“Who did make you go?” “A 


man that is very strong, and these 
two women, Good and Osburn; 
but I am sorry.” ‘How did you 
go? What do you ride upon?” 
“JT ride upon a stick or pole, and 
Good and Osburn behind me; we 
ride taking hold of one another; I 
don’t know how we go, for I saw 
no trees or path, but was presently 
there when we were up.” She 
declared that she never practised 
witchcraft in her own country. 
Asked what sights she saw when 
she went abroad, she replied: “I 
see a man, a dog, a hog, and two cats, a 
black and red, and the strange monster 
was Osburn’s that I mentioned before, 
this was the hairy imp. ‘The man would 
give it to me but I would not have it.” 
To the jail in Boston went Tituba also. 
Calef says she was “ afterwards committed 
to prison and lay there until sold for her 
fees.” She declared that her master beat 
her and otherwise abused her to make 
her confess and accuse others of witch- 
craft: that whatever she said by way of 
accusing others was because of such treat- 
ment, and that her master refused to pay 
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her fees unless she would stand to her 
confession.” Drake says ‘Tituba was sold 
to pay her prison fees after lying there 
thirteen months.* She was never tried 
bfeore any court. 
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WHEN Governor Phips arrived in Bos- 
ton on May 14, 1692, he found the jails 
filled with persons accused of witchcraft. 
No courts existed; they had fallen with 
the provisional government which suc- 
ceeded the Andros administration. ‘The 
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Samuel Sewall. 


charter that Phips brought over em- 
powered the General Court to erect and 


constitute judicatories and courts of 
record or other courts, of which the 
governor was to appoint the judges. 


No meeting of the General Court could 
be held until after an election of mem- 
bers, which must be two or three weeks 
later. Immediate trial of the accused 
was demanded as their right, and also to 
relieve the overcrowded condition of the 
jails. It had long been the custom in 
England, in cases of emergency, for the 
2Fowler’s ed. 227. 


3 Annals of N. E. 190. 
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uty-governor, was named first, 
and always presided as chiet 
justice. His previous political 
affiliations had made him some- 
what unpopular with the people. 
As a candidate for a judicial 
position under the preceding 
administration he received not 
a single vote. 

Stoughton was educated for 
the ministry and not the law, 
but all accounts agree that he 
was a very able man. He was 
not without judicial experi 
ence, for he sat with Dudley 
and others at the trial of Mary 
Glover in 1688. Stoughton 
was a great friend of the 
Mathers. ‘To this 
friendship and to his 
acknowledged — ability 
he undoubtedly owed 
his appointment in 
1692. His associates 
on the commission 
were Nathaniel Salton- 





‘*What a sad thing it is to see Eight Firebrands of Hell hanging there.” stall of Haverhil l, 


king to appoint Commissioners of Oyer 
and Terminer to hear and decide the 
causes. In the absence of courts, and as 
the personal representative of the king, 
no doubt, Governor Phips issued a com- 
mission for a court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner. He appointed the commissioners 
on May 27. William Stoughton, the dep- 


Major Bartholomew 
Gedney, John Hathorne, and, Jonathan 
Corwin of Salem, Major John Richards, 
Wait Winthrop, Peter Sargent, and 
Captain Samuel Sewall of Boston. 
Saltonstall withdrew soon after his ap 
pointment, probably immediately after 
the first sitting of the court, at which 
Bridget Bishop was tried, because he 
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was “very much dissatisfied with the 
proceedings of it.” 

‘The men who constituted this court 
were among the ablest of the colony. 
None stood higher in the social scale ; 
none in the colony were better qualified 
for the work of the bench. On the great 
question of the hour, they entertained 
substantially the same views as the jurists 
of England, and in their subsequent acts 
were governed by the rules laid down by 
the English courts in numerous ‘ 
although possibly they did 


cases, 


not always 


protect the rights of accused persons as 


did. 


carefully as the English 
Thomas Newton, a trained 
lawyer, was appointed special 
king’s attorney for the trial 
of the witchcraft cases, and 
prepared the earlier ones 
for the court, after which he 
resigned, and the attorney- 
general, Anthony Checkley, 
took charge of the prosecu- 
tion. Checkley had been 
attorney-general since 1689, 
having been first chosen by 
“the governor, council, and 
assembly,” in that year, and 
recominissioned by Phips on 
July 27, The office 
of sheriff was substituted for 
that of marshal, and George 
Corwin, a relative of Jona 
than Corwin, appointed to 
the new. office. Marshal 
Herrick was appointed a deputy sheriff. 
Persons accused of witchcraft were com- 
mitted to the jails in Salem, Boston, 
Ipswich, and Cambridge. Most of those 
first committed by the magistrates to 
await the action of the higher court were 
sent to Boston, as up to this time all 
capital trials had taken place there. After 
the trials were begun in Salem, prisoners 
were committed to the jail in that town.! 

The preliminary trials or examinations 
of the held in Nathaniel 
Ingersoll’s tavern and in the meeting- 
house in Salem Village, now Danvers ; in 
the meeting-house in the town of Salem 
on the site of the present First Church, 

''The Salem jail was located on Prison Lane—now 3t 
Peter Street —on the corner of the present Federal Street, 
and some of the timbe rs of the old building are « ontained in 


the frame of Mr. A. C. Goodell’s house, near this corner, 
on Federal Street. 


judges 


1092. 


accused were 
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or in ‘Thomas Beadle’s house or tavern, 
on Essex Street. Nearly all the ac- 
cused were finally tried in the court 
house that stood in what was then ‘lown- 
house Lane — now Washington Street — 
about opposite the end of Lynde Street, 
Salem. Some, perhaps, were tried in the 
Salem meeting-house. ‘There is a tradi- 
tion that trials or examinations of some 
kind were held in the Roger Williams 
house on the corner of Essex and North 





Streets. No direct evidence of this ex- 
ists. ‘The court of Oyer and ‘Terminer 
never sat there. The house was oc- 


cupied at the time by Jonathan Corwin, 


Site of Old Jail House, Salem 


and no doubt complaints were there 
made to him against suspected persons, 
and warrants for their arrest issued. 
Possibly grand jury deliberations were 
held in the house while trials were being 
held in the court In all prob- 
ability it had some connection with the 
witchcraft prosecution. ‘The tradition 
has been handed down with too much 
directness to admit of serious doubt 
Where were the witchcraft 
hanged? No one knows as matter of 
absolute certainty. The tradition has 
always been that Gallows Hill, between 
Salem and Peabody, was the scene of the 
execution. No other place has ever been 
seriously suggested. The records do not 
throw light upon this question, but the 
tradition is hardly open to doubt. The 


house. 


victims 
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earliest writings in which I find mention 
of this hill as the place of execution bear 
date about one hundred years after the 
event. ‘Two lives might well have span- 
ned that period — certainly three did in 
innumerable instances; so that the story 
could hardly have 
been misunder- 
stood or misstated 
in those transmis- 
sions. A _ letter 
written in Salem, 
November 25, 
1791, by the 
Rev. Dr. Holy- 
oke, furnishes the 
following — infor- 
mation : 

“In the last month 
there died a man in 
this town, by the 
name of John Sy 
monds, aged a hun- 
dred years lacking 
about six months, 
having been born in 
the famous ’92. He 
has told me that his 
nurse had often told 
him, that while she 
was attending his 
mother at the time 
she lay in with him, 
she saw from the 
chamber windows 
those unhappy peo- 
ple hanging on Gal- 
lows Hill who were 
executed for witches by the delusion of the times.” 

A family of the name of Symonds 
lived, many years ago, on Bridge Street, 
Salem, near the bridge leading to Beverly. 
From that spot Gallows Hill was plainly 
visible. Symonds families also lived in 
North Salem then, and the hill could be 
easily seen from there. 

A writer in the Salem Register, about 
1880, stated that an elderly citizen had 
told her that he had traced the ancient 
path to the summit of the hill. It did 
not lead from Boston Street, as now, but 
from the old pasture entrance at the 
head of Broad Street. This same elderly 
citizen remembered the oak tree that 
stood on the hill and had been used as a 
gallows, and pointed out the place where 
it stood in his younger days. 

The new court of Oyer and Terminer 
sat for the first time in Salem in June, for 


Cotton 





the purpose of trying Bridget Bishop. 
There are no complete records of this 
court now extant. Our information of 
its proceedings is obtained mainly from 
the loose papers on file in the court house 
in Salem and the State House in Boston. 
Quite a number 
of valuable and 
interesting pa- 
pers have, from 
time to time, 
been deposited 
with the Essex 
Institute in Sa- 
lem and the his- 
torical societies 
of Boston. ‘The 
dates of the ses 
sions of the court 
are found in the 
History of Mas- 
sachusetts, writ- 
ten by Governor 
Hutchinson. 
Hutchinson is 
supposed to have 
had access to the 
court record, but 
the dates which 
he mentions are 
unquestionably 
misleading. For 
instance, when he 
says that six per- 
sons, whom he names, were tried and 
convicted on August 5, we know that this 
was not possible. It would take more than 
a day to hear the testimony we now have 
in the cases. How much more there was 
then it is not possible to say ; doubtless, 
considerable. Some time must have been 
consumed in impanelling juries, and re- 
turning and recording verdicts. — Still 
more, we know that much time was 
wasted by reason of “fits” and “ afflic- 
tions”’ of the witnesses and the accusers. 
During the trial of one of these very 
cases that Hutchinson alleges was tried 
on August 5, the report says: 


Mather. 


“Tt cost the court a wonderful deal of trouble 
to hear the testimonies of the sufferers, for when 
they were going to give in their depositions they 
would for a long while be taken with fits, ete.” 


Thomas Newton, the attorney-general, 
wrote to the clerk : 
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“T fear we shall not this week try all we have 
sent for, by reason the trials will be tedious, and 
the afflicted persons cannot readily give their 
testimony, being struck dumb and senseless for a 
season.” 

The probability is that the dates men- 
tioned by Hutchinson and others as days 
of trial were the days on which sentence 
was pronounced. 
August 5 was Satur- 
day, September 9 was 
Friday, and Septem- 
ber 17 was Saturday. 
These would very 
naturally be sentence 
days, but certainly 
not days on which the 
court would come in 
to begin the trial of a 
half-dozen important 
cases. Furthermore, 
the papers on file show 
that Burroughs, who, 
Hutchinson and Up- 
ham say, was tried on 
August 5, was on trial 
on the 2d and 3d of 
that month. ! His 
trial, probably, was 
begun on the 2d, and 


was finished on or 
before the 5th. Most 
testimony in those 


days was written down 
when first given, and 
at subsequent trials 
read to the court and 
sworn to by the wit- 
ness. Sometimes. it 
was called testimony, 
and at others, deposi- 
tion. 

The trial of Bridget 
Bishop was held the 
first week in June. 
Most of the depositions and testimony 
against her are dated June 2. This may 
have been the date on which they were 
taken before the grand jury, or that of 
the day they were given before the jury 
of trials. She was convicted and hanged 
on June ro, Friday. The court then ad- 


‘When I speak of “ trials,” I include the examinations 
before the grand jury, for most of the time was ocx upied in 
taking testimony there sefore the jury of trials, when this 
testimony was read, the afflicted often created scenes of 
confusion and had fits, and otherwise interrupted the pro- 
ceedings, 
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journed to the last of June; some say 
the 28th, others, the 29th, and _ still 


others the 3oth. 

The newly elected General Court con- 
vened in Boston, in the meantime, June 8. 
The judges, before they resumed busi- 
ness, in accordance with a time-honored 


Sheriff Corwin's Grave, Salem 


custom, united with the governor and 
council in requesting the opinion of the 
ministers of the churches in and around 
Boston on the momentous question then 
pending. ‘The answer, written by Cotton 
Mather, was a calm, judicious paper. After 
acknowledging the success which God had 
given to “the sedulous and assiduous en- 
deavors of the rulers to defeat the ab- 
ominable witchcrafts,”’ they prayed that 
“the discovery of those mysterious and 
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The Giles Corey Mill, West Peabody 


mischievieous wickednesses might be per- 
fected.” They continue : 


“We judge that, in the prosecution of these 
and all such witchcrafts there is need of a very 
critical and exquisite caution, lest by too much 
credulity for things received only upon the Devil’s 
authority, there be a door opened for a long train 
of miserable consequences, and Satan get an ad- 
vantage over us; for we should not be ignorant 
of his devices. 

“As in complaints upon witchcraft there may 
be matters of inquiry which do not amount unto 
matters of presumption, and there may be matters 
of presumption which yet may not be matters of 
conviction, so it is necessary that all proceedings 
thereabout be managed with an exceeding tender- 
toward that may be complained of, 
especially if they have been persons formerly ol 
an unblemished reputation. 

“When the first inquiry is made into the cir- 
cumstances Of such as may lie under the just sus- 
picion of witchcrafts, we could wish that there 
may be admitted as little as possible of such 
noise, company, and openness as may too hastily 
them that are examined, and that ther 
maybe nothing used as atest for the trial of the 
suspected, the lawfulness whereof may be doubted 
by the people of God, but that the directions 
given by such judicious writers as Perkins and 
Bernard may be observed. 


ness those 


expose 


* Presumptions whereupon persons may be com- 
mitted, and, much more, convictions whereupon 
persons may be condemned as guilty of witch- 
crafts, ought certainly to be considerable more than 
barely the accused person’s being represented by 
a spectre into the afflicted, inasmuch as it is an 
undoubted and a notorious thing, that a demon 
may by God’s permission appear, even to ill-pur- 
poses, in the shape of an innocent, yea, and a 


virtuous man. Nor can we esteem alterations 


made in the sufferers, by a look or touch of the 
accused, to be an infallible evidence of guilt, but 
frequently liable to be abused by the Devil’s 
legerdemain. 

“We know not whether some _ remarkable 
affronts given the devils, by our disbelieving these 
testimonies whose whole force and strength is 
from them alone, may not put a period unto the 
progress of the dreadful calamity begun upon us, 
in the accusation of so many persons, whereof 
some, we hope, are yet clear from the great trans- 
gression laid to their charge. 

* Nevertheless, we cannot but humbly recom- 
mend unto the government the speedy and vigor- 
ous prosecutions of such as have rendered them- 
selves obnoxious, according to the directions 
given in the laws of God, and the wholesome 
statutes of the English nation for the detection of 
witchcrafts.”’ 


Many writers, in commenting on this 
letter of advice, lay particular stress on 
the last clause, often ignoring the others. 
Many have quoted that alone as indicating 
the views of the ministers. Could any- 
thing be more unjust? The whole his- 
tory of the witchcraft era, and especially 
the part the ministers took in it, has been 
warped by such perversion of this letter. 
Read without prejudice, is it not more 
like the charge of a judge to a jury thana 
savage demand for the shedding of in- 
nocent blood, as many historians would 
have us believe? Five of the six para- 
graphs in the letter devoted to advice are 
cautionary, while only one urges that 
those who have violated the laws of God 
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Howard Street Cemetery, Salem, where Giles Corey was Pressed to Death. 


and man, as understood by every one, be 
vigorously prosecuted. Unfortunately, 
the judges did not heed the caution. 
They were more blinded than the minis- 
ters. 

‘The court re-convened the last of June, 
and tried Sarah Good, Sarah Wildes, 
Elizabeth Howe, Susanna Martin, and 
Rebecca Nurse. All were convicted and 
sentenced to be hanged on ‘Tuesday, July 
19. The third sitting was about August 
2, Tuesday, when Rev. George  Bur- 
roughs, John Procter, Elizabeth Procter, 
George Jacobs, sen., John Willard, and 
Martha Carrier were tried and convicted. 
With the exception of Elizabeth Procter 
they were executed on Friday, August 
1g. Another session was held early in 
September, probably beginning on Tues- 
day the 6th, and terminating on Satur- 
day the roth. Martha Corey, Mary 
Easty, Alice Parker, Ann Pudeator, Dor- 
cas Hoar, and Mary Bradbury were 
tried, found guilty, and sentenced. All 
save the two last-named were hanged on 


the 22d. During the following week 
nine more accused persons were con- 


victed and sentenced, namely: Margaret 
Scott, Wilmot Reed, Samuel Wardwell, 
Mary Parker, Abigail Faulkner, Rebecca 
Eames, Mary Lacey, Ann Foster, and 
Abigail Hobbs. Scott, Reed, Wardwell, 
and Parker were executed on Thursday, 


the 22d. ‘These, with four convicted the 
preceding week, were the last persons 
hanged for witchcraft in 1692 or, for that 
matter, ever in Massachusetts. It was 
on this occasion that Rev. Mr. Noyes, 
minister of the First Church in Salem, 
turned toward the bodies of the victims 
and said: ‘ What a sad thing it is to see 
eight firebrands of hell hanging there.’”! 
Hutchinson says, ‘Those who were con- 
demned and were not executed, I sup- 
pose, all confessed their guilt. I have 
seen the confessions of several of them.’ 
After these convictions, the court ad- 
journed the witchcraft trials until Novem- 
ber 2. But it never sat again to try 
witchcraft cases. It did sit in Boston 
on October 10 to “trie a French malatto 
for shooting dead an English youth.’ 
On the 28th of the preceding June, the 
General Court passed an act establishing 
courts of general sessions of the peace on 
and after the last Tuesday in July, which 
was the 26th; also establishing inferior 
courts of common pleas to hold sessions 
at the same time, and in places where 
they were formerly held. ‘This act was 
disallowed by the home government on 
August 22, 1695. ‘These courts were 
established only until others should be 
1Calef, Fowler's ed., 256. 
2 Hist. Mass., IT., 59. 


3 Sewall’s Papers, I., 366. 
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Site of Giles Corey's House. 


provided. At the session of the General 
Court in the fall an act was passed on 
November 25 creating various courts, 
among them courts of quarter sessions 
and common pleas, and a superior court 
of judicature. On the 16th of December 
a further act was passed which provided 
that, “ considering the many persons in 
Essex County charged as capital offenders, 
and that the time had passed for the sit- 
ting of the court, a special court of assize 
and jail delivery was ordered in the 
county.' The first term of this court was 
to be held in Salem in January. These 
acts establishing regular courts certainly 
terminated the special court of Oyer and 
Terminer. ‘Tribunals created in emer- 





Danvers 


Jonathan Putnam's Hous 


gencies always ceased to exist when the 
emergency was passed.2 It was now 
passed, because regular courts had been 
established, competent to do the work 
1 Province Laws, I., roo. 


2 Hale, P. C., II., 4. 


previously done by the commissioners of 
Oyerand Terminer. Stoughton was made 
chief justice of the new court, with 
Richards, Winthrop, Sewall, and Dan- 
forth, associates. At its session held in 
Salem in January, the grand jury found 
about fifty indictments for witchcraft, and 
twenty-one persons were tried. ‘Three 
of them were convicted and sentenced to 
be hanged, viz., Mary Post of Rowley, 
Elizabeth Johnson, junior, and Sarah 
Wardwell, widow of Samuel Wardwell of 
Andover. They were never executed. 
Four were tried in Charlestown, one in 
Boston, and five in Ipswich in May (the 
last trials), but no more convictions could 
be secured. Finally, in May, Governor 
Phips issued a proclamation releasing all 
persons held in custody on charge of 
witchcraft — about one hundred and fifty 
in number.* No prosecutions for witch- 
craft ever after occurred in Essex County 
nor in the colony, for all time. Nine- 
teen persons had been hanged in Salem 
luring the four months ; Giles Corey had 
been pressed to death for refusing to 
plead ; and Sarah Osburn and Ann Fos- 
ter had died in prison from ill-treatment 
and exposure. Add to these the number 
of those who had been released because 
they confessed ; those who had escaped, 
or been bailed, or otherwise gone free, 
and the total number accused and ar- 
rested must have been more than two 
hundred and fifty. 


%Phips to Nottingham, Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., IX., pt. 


2, 81. 














What led the 
proclamation ? 
an end to the witchcraft prosecutions ? 
It has been often asserted in substance, 


governor to issue this 
What caused him to put 


that “the and 
were opened 


when Mrs. 


eyes of the governor’ 
“the eyes of the people” 
to the error of their way 
Hale, wife of the minister at Beverly, 
was accused. One writer says this was 
what finally broke the spell! Let us 
see. Mrs. Hale’s name was mentioned, 
or “whispered about,” in October, 1692. 
Yet when, a few weeks later, the court 
was re-constructed, — for that was all it 
amounted to, — it was composed of men, 
all but one of whom had been members 
of the court of Oyer and Terminer. All 
save Danforth were known to be in full 
sympathy with witchcraft prosecutions. 
That there might be no question about 
the right of this tribunal to hang witches, 
the General Court in October re-enacted 
the colonial statute against witchcraft, 
and in December re-inforced it with the 
English statute. ‘The new court resumed 
the business in Salem, as already stated, 
in the most vigorous manner, with a zeal 
not exceeded by the tribunal which pre- 
ceded it. Every effort was made by 
the authorities for three months longer 
to secure convictions. Does this look 
as if the spell had been’ broken in 
October? Does this look as if the 
prosecutions had been brought to a close 
because Mrs. Hale had been “ named,” 
and other persons of high connec- 
tions “suspected?” ‘The officials, who 
would, under these circumstances, have 
been the first to abate in zeal, never 
relaxed their efforts until the juries, com- 
posed the common people, had _ re- 
fused repeatedly to convict. The juries 
that tried the accused in 1692 were com- 
posed of freemen only, while those of 
1693 were chosen from among all those 
inhabitants who possessed the requisite 
amount of property to qualify them as 
electors under the new charter.? Free- 
men were necessarily church members 
and not as likely to act independently as 
the jurors selected from substantially the 
whole body of the people. It is evident 
that during the period between Septem- 


1 Salem Witchcraft, IT, 
* Further Notes on the Hist. of Witchcraft, et¢ 


., Good- 
ell, 1884, p. Also, Province Laws, 


, Chap. 33. 


1692- 
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ber 22, when the court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner sat for the last time, and the open- 
ing of the session of the superior court 
the following January, the people gener- 
ally began to emerge from the long night- 
mare, the panic, into which they had 
been thrown. ‘The inhabitants of An- 
dover were among the first to protest, 
uniting in a remonstrance to the General 
Court against the witchcraft proceedings, 
and even bringing suits against some of 
their accusers. Spectral evidence lost its 
force, and finally was. entirely rejected,. 
leaving nothing to substantiate the charges. 
All other convictions had been secured 
largely on this species of evidence. * 
One thing is impressed on our minds as 
we study the history of these trials: and 
that is, that such proceedings would not 
be allowed in any court in this country 
in our day. Granting that all that is said 
in criticism of the “red tape’’ require- 
ments of our modern courts is true, yet, 
as Hon. W. D. Northend has said : 

“Under the rules of law as now fully estab- 
lished, none of the evidence upon which convic- 
tions were found would be admitted Spectral 
and kindred evidence could not be allowed, and 
without it not one of the accused could have 
been convicted.” 4 

There is evidence that Governor Phips 
was never in full sympathy with the modes 
of procedure in the witchcraft prosecu 
tions. Being unlearned in law and the 
ology, he seems to have followed the ad- 
vice of the judges and the more bigoted 
of the ministers. In his letter to the 
home government, under date of Octo- 
ber 14, 1692, the governor says he was 
prevailed upon by the clamors of the 
friends of the afflicted and the advice of 
the deputy governor (Stoughton) to give 
a commission of Oyer and Terminer ; 
that he was absent in the eastern part of 
the country almost the whole time, and 
depended upon the judgment of the 
court as to a method of proceeding tm 
cases of witchcraft.° He returned from 

3 “When the chief judge gave the first jury their charge, 
he told them that they were not to mind whether the bodies 
of the said afflicted were really pined and consumed as was 
expressed in the indictment, but whether the said afflicted 
did not suffer from the accused such affliction as naturally 
tended to their being pined and consumed, wasted, etc. 


This, said he, is a pining and consuming in the sense of 
the law.” Brattle’s letter, Mass. Hist. Coll. 1st series, V. 77. 


4 Hist. Coll., XX., 270. 


5 Phips to Nottingham, Essex Inst. 
2, 1-81. 


Essex inst., 


Hist. Coll, IX., pt. 
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the East about October 12. It seems al- 
ways to have been a question whether 
the governor “decided to abolish the 
court” for the purpose of putting an end 
to the witchcraft prosecutions. It is evi- 
dent that he was dissatisfied with its 
method of procedure. He may have 
thought the work could be done by the 
regular courts. But if he dissolved the 
court to put an end to those prosecutions, 
would he have reappointed the same men 
to the new court and allowed them to 
continue the trials with unabated zeal? 


Beadle 


Tavern, 


If Phips really abolished this court, if it 
did not fall solely because of the consti- 
tuting of a new tribunal with jurisdictions 
over the same class of cases with which it 
had dealt, then is it not more probable that 
he dissoved it because the people were 
complaining bitterly of the arbitrary man- 
ner in which it had been constituted, and 
the arbitrary manner in which it had pro- 
ceeded with its work? This view is 
strengthened by Phip’s letter to the home 
government in which he says that when 
he came home from the war in the east 
he found many persons in a strange fer 
ment of dissatisfaction.!' ‘The governor 
himself says he issued his freedom proc- 
lamation because he had heen informed 
by the king’s attorney-general that “ some 
of ye cleared and ye condemned were 
1 Ibid. 
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under ye same circumstances or that 
there was ye same reason to clear ye 
three condemned as ye rest according to 
his judgment.”’? He further states that 
the judges, when he appointed them to 
the new court, promised to proceed after 
another method, by which he meant that 
convictions were not to be secured on 
spectral evidence.* He does not at any 
time question the validity of the com- 
mission of Oyer and ‘Terminer, nor of 
the Superior Court, nor the reality of 
witchcraft. All complaints are directed 
against modes of pro- 
cedure. ‘That the ac- 
cusations made against 
so many peopie of high 
character and irrepro- 
achable life led to grave 
doubts whether the 
devil did not take the 
shapes of persons with- 
out their knowledge or 
consent, to afflict his 
victims, there can be 
no question. But there 
is no evidence that at 
this time any one 
doubted that there was 
such a thing as witch- 
craft. Even Calef, the 
great critic of Mather 
and the judges, wrote 
as late as November, 
1693: ‘“ That there 
are witches is not the doubt. ‘The scrip- 
tures else were vain which assigns their 
punishment to be by death, but what this 
witchcraft is and wherein it does consist, 
seems to be the whole difficulty. 4 

On October 11, 1692, Henry Selpins 
and Peter Pietrus, ministers of New York, 
Godfrey Dellius, minister of the Dutch 
church at New Albany, Rudolph Varich, 
minister at Flatbush, answered certain 
questions propounded to them by Gov- 
ernor Dudley, of New York, on behalf 
of the Massachusetts authorities, ‘“ for 
guidance in future trials there.” They 
said, that there was no such a thing as 
witchcraft ; that, 
“the formal essence of witchcraft consists in an 
alliance with the Devil; ” that “the spectre or 
2 Phips to Nottingham, Feb. 21, 1693 


3 Ibid 
4 Fowler's ed., p. 62 
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apparition of one who immediately works violence 
and injury upon the afflicted is by no means suf- 
ficient to convict a witch or wizard, although pre- 
ceded by enmity or threats. The reason is be- 
cause the Devil can assume the shape of a good 
man. An honest and charitable life and conduct 
. . . probably removes the suspicion of criminal 
intent from those who are accused of witchcraft 
by the testimony of the afflicted. Still, this is 
not an indubitable evidence of false accusation 
because a cunning man might conceal his devilish 
practices under the semblance of a good life in 
order to escape suspicion and righteous condem- 
nation. It is possible for those who are really 
tortured, convulsed and afflicted by the Devil with 
many miseries, during several months, to suffer 
no wasting of body and no weakening of their 
spirits. The reason is that nutrition is perfect 
the stomach suffers no injury.” 

This information may have been asked 
for by the lieutenant-governor or by the 
governor himself during one of his brief 
visits to Boston that summer. Whether 
the letter influenced the governor in his 
subsequent action, it is not possible to 
say with certainty. Quite likely it did to 
some extent. On the whole, notwith- 
standing the letters of Governor Phips to 
the home government, it is not entirely 
clear just what motives prompted his acts 
during the fall and winter of 1692-3. 
In some respects they were inconsistent 
with one another, and far from being in 
accord with his written statements. 


IV. 
TWELVE days after Good, Osburn, and 


Tituba were sent to jail, warrants were 
issued for Martha Corey, wife of Giles 


MARTHA AND GILES COREY. 


Corey. She was immediately taken into 
custody, and on March 21 examined 
before Hathorne and Corwin. Martha 


Corey was, upon all the evidence that has 
come down to us, a woman of more than 
average judgment and discretion. From 
the beginning she resolutely and_per- 
sistently denounced the whole witchcraft 
business. While her husband 
first, completely carried away with the 
storm which swept over the rural com- 
munity she had no faith in it. She sought 
to persuade him not to attend the hear- 
ings nor to countenance the prosecutions 
in any manner. It was charged against 
her that she took the saddle off his horse 
on one occasion when he was preparing 
to go to the examinations. Giles Corey 
was eighty years of age, and although 


was, at 


Martha was his third wife, and no doubt 
somewhat his junior, she was probably 
more than sixty years of age at this time. 
She joined the Village church in 1690 ; he 
in 1691.' It has always seemed a little 
singular that a woman of her character 














William 


Stoughton 


FROM THE PORTRAIT IN MEMORIAL HALL, HARVARD, 


should be among the first to be accused. 
Whether her early and earnest protest led 
to the use of her name among the sus- 
pected has ever been an open question, 
When the name of Martha Corey was 
first whispered around by the girls of the 
accusing circle, Edward Putnam and Eze- 
kiel Cheever started out on a detective 
expedition. ‘They sought to entrap this 
old woman into some sort of confession. 
They visited her on March 12. On the 
way, they called at Ann Putnam’s, to see 
what assistance she could render. Asked 
about the clothes Corey wore when she 
appeared on her spectral visits, Ann re- 
plied that she had just made one of those 
calls, but had so blinded her that she 
could not what clothes she wore. 
These “detectives”? then rode on to 
On their arrival, Martha said 
to them, “I know what you have come 
for. You are come to talk with me about 
being a witch, but Iam none. I cannot 
help people’s talking about me.” She 
inquired whether the afflicted had _ at- 
tempted to describe her clothes. ‘That 


see 


Corey’s. 


'See Church Record; also Mass. Hist 


IIT., 169 


Coll., 3d series, 
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she should so accurately divine the object 
of their call was by them, and the court 
subsequently, deemed conclusive evidence 
of her being a witch. Undoubtedly, she 
had heard that her name was_ being 
“‘taken”’ by the afflicted. So, too, she 
may have known that the children com- 
monly told what sort of clothes their 
spectral visitors wore when making their 
visits. ‘The conversation was protracted, 
the visitors, from their own account, en- 
deavoring by every means in their power 
to get some statement from Martha 
Corey which could be used against her. 
On the way home, Putnam and Cheever 
made another call on Ann. She told 
them that Goodwife Corey had not ap- 
peared to her during their absence. Did 
she shrewdly volunteer this statement, 
that they might not again ask her about 
the clothes Corey wore at any particular 
time? It is, however, pretty dangerous 
to attempt to read the minds of those 
who lived centuries before us by the 
knowledge we have of their acts, and that 
knowledge but partial and imperfect. 
And yet, the tenor of Ann Putnam’s acts 
all through these trials was such as to 
justify very strong suspicions as to her 
honesty. ‘The examination ‘of Martha 
Corey was a sample of cross-examination 
and brow-beating on the part of the 
magistrates, which finds parallel only in 
the conduct of some ungentlemanly shyster 
lawyer of a type happily now very rare. 
It was quite extended, but confined mainly 
to an effort to make the prisoner confess. 
She persisted in denying. Here are some 
samples : 

Mr. Hathorne. You are now in the hands of 
authority. Tell me. now, why you hurt these 
persons. — I do not. 

Hathorne. Who doth? — Pray give me leave 
to go to prayer. This request was made sundry 
times. 

Hathorne. We do not send for you to go to 
prayer, but tell me why you hurt these. — I am an 


innocent person. I never had to do with witch- 
craft since I was born. I am a gospel woman. 


Hathorne. How could you ,tell, then, that the 
child was bid to observe what clothes you wore 
when some one came to speak with you. — Chee- 
ver interrupted her and bid her not begin with a 
lie, and so Edward Putnam declared the matter. 

Hathorne Who told you that? — He said the 
child said. 

Cheever. You speak falsely. — Then Edward 
Putnam read again. 


Hathorne. Why did you ask if the child asked 
what clothes you wore? — My husband told me 
the others told. 

Hathorne. Goodman Corey, did you tell her? 
— The old man denied that he told her so. 

Hathorne. Did you not say your husband told 
you so?— No answer... . 

Hathorne. You dare thus to lie in all this 
assembly. You are now before authority. I ex- 
pect the truth. You promised it. Speak now 
and tell who told you what clothes. — Nobody. 

At one time the children cried out that 
a man was whispering in her ear. Ha- 
thorne asked: “What did he say to 
you?” She replied: ‘‘We must not be- 
lieve all that these distracted children 
say.” When she denied any charge 
made against her there was “extreme 
agony of all the afflicted.” 

Parris, who reported this trial, says, 
“It was noted when she bit her lip several 
of the afflicted were bitten.”” Also, “ when 
her hands were at liberty the afflicted 
were pinched.” Hathorne asked, ‘ Do 
you not see these children and women 
are rational and sober when your hands 
are fastened?” “ Immediately they were 
seized with fits, and the standers-by said 
she was squeezing her fingers, her hands 
being eased by them that held them on 
purpose, for trial. Quickly after, the 
marshal said, ‘She hath bit her lip,’ and 
immediately the afflicted were in an up- 
roar.” ‘Throughout her examination she 
was badgered by Hathorne, badgered by 
Corwin, badgered by Rev. Mr. Noyes, 
badgered by the marshal, and by the 
audience. 

The following document is on file in 
the court house in Salem : 

Giles Chorey testifteth and saith that in the 
evening, sitting by the fire, my wife asked me to 
go to bed. I told (her) I would go to prayer, 
& when I went to prayer I could nott utter my 
desires with any sense, not open my mouth to 


speak. My wife did perceive itt & came to- 
wards me & said she was coming to me. After 


this in a little space I did according to my measure 
attend the duty. Some time last week I fetched 
an ox well out of the woods about noon, & he 
laying down in the yard I went to raise him to 
yoke him, but he could not rise, butt draged his 
hinder parts as if he had been hip:shott, but after 
did rise. I had a catt sometimes last week 
strangely taken on the suddam, & did make me 
think she would have died; presently my wife bid 
me knock her in her head, butt I did not, & 
since she is well. Another time going to duties I 
was interrupted for a space, butt afterwards I was 
helpt according to my poor measure. My wife 
hath been wont to sitt up after I went to bed, & 
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I have perceived her to kneel down on the hearth 
as if she were at prayer, but heard nothing. A/ 
the examination of Sarah Good and others my 
wife was willing 


Here the statement ceases. Some 
writers attempt to discredit it as not given 


















A Corner 
as 


of the House 
s to-day 


in the usual and 
regular way.  Be- 
cause a line is drawn 
through the words 
italicized above, 
they think some ,%* 
suspicion attaches 
to it, and that the 
parties who tried to 
get the old man to 
testify against his 
wife discovered that 
they could not draw 
anything deroga- 
tory from him, and 
there was danger 
that his evidence 
would be favorable 
to her. Is it not 
more probable 
that the recorder was interrupted at this 
point and did not then complete the 
statement; that afterwards he started to 
erase the completed line, or, perhaps, 
meant the mark he made to be an erasure ? 
There appears to be no evidence in con- 
nection with this paper to prove that it 
was not testimony taken in court in the 
usual way. Its date is four days after the 


The Roger Williams House 


examination of Martha Corey, it is true ; 
but may it not have been given in then? 
Evidence would not be admitted in such 
an irregular manner to-day, but the prac- 
tices of the courts were much different in 
1692. During the examination, Mrs. 
Pope threw her muff at the prisoner, but 
did not hit her. Then she pulled off her 
shoe and, throwing it, struck Mrs. Corey 
in the head. This Mrs. Pope was an 
important witness in many cases, but sub- 
sequently acknowledged her error and 
deplored the whole business. Martha 
Corey was committed for trial. She was 
tried by the court at its September sit- 
ting, convicted, sentenced, and executed 
on September 22. Calef says, ‘ Martha 
Corey, wife of Giles Corey, protesting her 
innocency, concluded her life with an 
eminent prayer upon the ladder.” 





1635, 


After her sentence, and while awaiting 
execution, Parris, accompanied by Lieu- 
tenant Nathaniel Putnam and two deacons 
of his church, and one other member, 
visited her in jail and pronounced the 
sentence of excommunication upon her.! 

1“ Accordingly, this 14 September, 1692, the three 
aforesaid brethren went with the pastor to her in Salem 


Prison; whom we found very obdurate, justifying herself, 
and condemning all that had done anything to her just dis- 
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‘The case of Giles Corey is, in some re- 
spects, the most interesting and the most 
tragic in all this wonderful drama of 
witchcraft. As previously stated, he was 
carried away with the delusion from the 
outset, and, against the wishes of his 
wife, attended the earlier examinations. 
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Elizabeth Woodwell deposed that she 
saw him ona lecture day come in and sit 
in the middlemost seat of the men’s seats 
by the post. Mary Warren said he was 
hostile to her and afflicted her because he 
thought she caused John Procter to ask 
more for a piece of meadow than he was 
willing to give. There 





[ 






is very little evi- 
dence in Giles 
Corey’s case. ‘That 


given here comprises 
all of special inter- 
est. ‘The magistrates 
committed him to jail. 
This was on or about 
April 18. He was 
brought before the 
court in September, 
to plead to an indict- 
ment for witchcraft. 
The old man refused 
to plead, “ stood 


mute,” as the law 
terms it. The re- 
cords of the Salem 


Church under date of 











Site of Court House where Witch Trials took place. 


He was arrested on a warrant issued 
April 18, and examined on the roth, in 
the Village meeting-house. ‘The accus- 
ing girls conducted themselves in the 
usual manner, and were so badly affected 
“with fits and troubled with pinches” 
that the court ordered Corey’s hands to 
be tied. When the magistrates asked 
him if it was not enough to “act witch- 
craft at other times, but must you do it 
now in face of authority ?” he replied, 
“T am a poor creature and cannot help 
it.’ Later, the magistrate exclaimed: 
“ Why do you tell such wicked lies against 
witnesses?”’ “One of his hands was let 
go,’’ continues the record, “and several 
were afflicted. He held his head on one 
side, and then the heads of several of the 
afflicted were held on one side. He 
drew in his cheeks, and the cheeks of 
some of the afflicted werd sucked in.” 

covery or condemnation. Whereupon, after a little dis- 
course (for her imperiousness would not suffer much), and 
after prayer—which she was willing to decline —the 
dreadful sentence of excommunication was pronounced 


against her.” Extract from Parris’s record in the church 
book. Mass. Hist. Coll., 3d series, III., 169. 


September 18, Sun- 
day, state that, “G. 
Corey was excom- 
municated. ‘The cause of it was, that 
he being accused and indicted for the 
sin of witchcraft he refused to plead, 
and so incurred the sentence and pen- 
alty of pain forte dure, being un- 
doubtedly guilty of the sin of witchcraft, 
or of throwing himself upon sudden and 
certain death, if he were otherwise in- 
nocent.” ‘This does not say the penalty 
was enforced, only that it was incurred. 
The English law of those days, for 
“standing mute’’ was that the prisoner 
‘be remanded to the prison from whence 
he came and put into a low dark chamber, 
and there be laid on his back on the bare 
floor, naked, unless where decency for- 
bids ; that there be placed upon his body 
as great a weight of iron as he could bear, 
and more, that he have no sustenance, 
saye only on the first day, three morsels 
of the worst bread, and on the second 
day, three draughts of standing water, 
that should be nearest to the prison door, 
and in this situation this should be alter- 
nately his daily diet till he died, or — as 
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the ran—till he 


anciently 
answered.”’! 

No other instance of the enforcement 
of this penalty is known in New England 


judgment 


history. Blackstone says it was adopted 
in England about the beginning of the 
reign of Henry IV. He adds that the 
uncertainty of its origin, the doubts of its 
legality, and the repugnance of its theory 
to the humanity of the laws of England 
all concurred to require the abolition of 
the cruel punishment, so that standing 
mute should amount only to a confession 
of guilt. 

There is some uncertainty as to the 
place where the last act of this terrible 
tragedy took place. Upham thinks it 
was between the Howard Street burial- 
ground and Brown Street, in an open 
field, and says that Corey urged the offi- 
cers to add more weight, that his misery 
might the sooner be ended, — a request 
perfectly natural for a man who had made 
up his mind to die that way. Calef is 
authority for this story of monstrous bru- 
tality on the part of the officers: ‘In 
pressing, his tongue being pressed out of 
his mouth, the sheriff with his cane forced 
it in again when he was dying.’ Sewall 
left this record: 


“Monday, September 19, 1692. About noon, 
at Salem, Giles Corey was pressed to death for 
standing Mute; much pains was used with him 
two days, one after another, by the court and 
Captain Gardner, of Nantucket, who had been of 
his acquaintance, but all in vain.” 


This horrible tragedy was enacted three 
duys previous to the hanging of Martha 
Corey and her nine companions. No 
one knows just why Corey refused to 
plead and suffered such a death. It may 
have been because of his stubborn nature 
and firm will; but more probably it was 
to save the attaint of his family and the 
forfeiture of his property, which would 
follow conviction if he pleaded. From 
what he had seen of previous trials, he 
probably concluded that conviction was 
certain in his case, especially if he had 
made up his mind not to confess. While 
lying in jail, he drew up and executed a 
paper which he intended should operate 
as a will, but which was in reality a deed 
of conveyance. By it he conveyed all 


1 Chitty’s Blackstone, IV., 265. 
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his property to William Cleeves and John 
Moulton, his sons-in-law. ‘The day after 
Corey’s death, ‘Thomas Putnam sent to 
Judge Sewall the following ,communica- 
tion : 


“ast night my daughter Ann was grieviously 
tormented by witches, threatening that she should 
be pressed to death before Giles Corey; but, 
through the goodness of a gracious Goa, she had 
at last a little respite. Whereupon there appeared 
unto her (she said) a man in a winding sheet, 
who told her that Giles Corey had murdered him 
by pressing him to death with his feet; but that 
the devil then appeared unto him and covenanted 
with him, and promised that he should not be 
hanged. The apparition said God hardened his 
heart that he should not harken to the advice of 
the court and so die an easy death; because, as 
it said, it must be done to him as he had done to 
me. The apparition also said that Giles Corey 
was carried to the court for this, and that the jury 
had found the murderer; and that her father 
knew the man, and the thing was done before 
she was born.” 


This letter needs a little explanation. 
Corey appears to have been a man who, 
in early life, if not in later, did about as 
he pleased in the community, and had 
little consideration for the rights of 
others or their feelings. He became in- 
volved in lawsuits, and even got into the 
criminal courts.” Jacob Goodell, who 
worked for him, was carried home sick by 
Martha Corey, and soon after died. ‘The 
gossips said his death was caused by a 
beating which Corey gave him. ‘The 
coroner’s jury said the man had been 
bruised to death, “ having clodders of 
blood about the heart.’ ‘This was about 
1676. ‘To this case ‘Thomas Putnam re- 
fers in the above-quoted statement. ‘The 
affair did happen before Ann Putnam was 
born; but the arrest of Corey, and his 
subsequent horrible death, must have re- 
vived all the old stories about him. No 
doubt, Ann heard them at this time, and 
they were sure, under the circumstances, 
to lose nothing in the re-telling. Corey 
was also before the court in 1678 on 
suspicion of having set fire to John 
Procter’s house. His innocence was 
clearly proved, and he turned on Procter 
and other of his defamers, and sued 
them, recovering from all of them. He 
had had a lawsuit with Procter previous 

2“ Giles Coree being presented upon suspicion of abusing 


the body of Jacob Goodell, is fined.” Essex County Court 
Records, Salem, 1676. 
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to this! In other ways he was mixed up tainly. Sewall says of the charge that 
unpleasantly in neighborhood affairs. Corey stamped and pressed a man to 
Whether these controversies had any- death; that “’twas not remembered till 
thing to do with his prosecution for Ann Putnam was told of it by said 
witchcraft in 1692, or the severity with Corey’s spectre the Sabbath night before 
which he was dealt, I am unable to say. the execution.” It is hardly possible that 
Their revival would not aid him, cer- aman could be arrested and dealt with 
in the manner Corey was, and no one 
1“ John Prokter against Giles Corye, defendant in an remember and recall that fourteen and 
action of appeal from a judgment of Maj. Hathorne in 
August last, the jury found for the defendant, the confirma- sixteen years before he had been charged 


allen the former judgment.” Essex County Records, with murder and arson. 
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‘TIS BETTER TO HAVE LOVED AND LOST. 


By Philip Bourke Marston. 


Which reckons more, the anguish or the bliss, 
The joy that was, or agony that is, 
The path I trod when all my life seemed May, 
Or this gray sky, this bleak, autumnal way, 
The deep delight of many a love-warm kiss, 
The pressure of embracing arms, or this 
Fierce fire of thirst that wastes me, night and day? 


| FRONT the Present with the Past and say: 


Then I recall thee, Love! and testify 
The present pain cheap price for that dear past ; 

Though Fate through life all comfort should deny, 
And even in death my loneliness should last, 
"Tis better to have held thee once so fast 

Than die without thy love, as others die. 

















ABRAHAM LINCOLN! 


By Phillips Brooks. 


“HE CHOSE DAVID ALSO HIS SERVANT, AND TOOK HIM 
AWAY FROM THE SHEEPFOLDS; THAT HE MIGHT FEED 
JACOB HIS PEOPLE, AND ISRAEL HIS INHERITANCE. SO 
HE FED THEM WITH A FAITHFUL AND TRUE HEART, 
AND RULED THEM PRUDENTLY WITH ALL HIS POWER.” — 
Psalm \xxviii., 71. 72, 73- 


HILE I speak to you to-day, the body of 
W the President who ruled this people, is 

lying, honored and loved, in our city. 
It is impossible with that sacred presence in our 
midst for me to stand and speak of ordinary top- 
ics which occupy the pulpit. I must speak of 
him to-day; and I therefore undertake to do 
what I had intended to do at some future time, 
to invite you to study with me the character of 
Abraham Lincoln, the impulses of his life and 
the causes of his death. I know how hard it is 
to do it rightly, how impossible it is to do it wor- 
thily. But I shall speak with confidence, because 
I speak to those who love him and whose ready 
love will fill out the deficiencies in a picture which 
my words will weakly try to draw. 

We take it for granted, first of all, that there is 
an essential connection between Mr. Lincoln’s 
character and his violent and bloody death. It 
is no accident, no arbitrary decree of Providence. 
He lived as he did, and he died as he did, because 
he was what he was. The more we see of events, 
the less we come to believe in any fate or destiny 
except the destiny of character. It will be our 
duty, then, to see what there was in the character 
of our great President that created the history of 
his life, and at last produced the catastrophe of 
his cruel death. After the first trembling horror, 
the first outburst of indignant sorrow, has grown 
calm, these are the questions which we are bound 
to ask and answer. 

It is not necessary for me even to sketch the 
biography of Mr. Lincoln. He was born in Ken- 
tucky, fifty-six years ago, when Kentucky was a 
pioneer state. He lived, as boy and man, the 
hard and needy life of a backwoodsman, a farmer, 
a river boatman, and finally, by his own efforts at 
self-education, of an active, respected, influential 
citizen, in the half-organized and manifold inter- 
ests of a new and energetic community. From 
his boyhood up he lived in direct and vigorous 
contact with men and things, not as in older 
states and easier conditions with words and theo- 
ries; and both his moral convictions and his in- 
tellectual opinions gathered from that contact a 
supreme degree of that character by which men 
knew him, that character which is the most dis- 
tinctive possession of the best American nature, 
that almost indescribable quality which we call in 
general clearness or truth, and which appears in 
the physical structure as health, in the moral con- 
stitution as honesty, in the mental structure as 
Sagacity, and in the region of active life as prac- 
ticalness. This one character, with many sides, 

1 A sermon preached in Philadelphia, April 23, 1865, 
while the body of the President was lying in the city. 


all shaped by the same essential force and testify- 
ing to the same inner influences, was what was 
powerful in him and decreed for him the life he 
was to live and the death he was to die. We 
must take no smaller view than this of what he 
was. Even his physical conditions are not to be 
forgotten in making up his character. We make 
too little always of the physical; certainly we 
make too little of it here if we lose out of sight 
the strength and muscular activity, the power of 
doing and enduring, which the backwoods-boy 
inherited from generations of hard-living ances- 
tors, and appropriated for his own by a long,dis- 
cipline of bodily toil. He brought to the solu- 
tion of the question of labor in this country not 
merely a mind, but a body thoroughly in sympathy 
with labor, full of the culture of labor, bearing 
witness to the dignity and excellence of work in 
every muscle that work had toughened and every 
sense that work had made clear and true. He 
could not have brought the mind for his task so 
perfectly, unless he had first brought the body 
whose rugged and stubborn health was always 
contradicting to him the false theories of labor, 
and always asserting the true. 

As to the moral and mental powers which dis- 
tinguished him, all embraceable under this gen- 
eral description of clearness or truth, the most 
remarkable thing is the way in which they blend 
with one another, so that it is next to impossible 
to examine them in separation. A great many 
people have discussed very crudely whether Abra- 
ham Lincoln was an intellectual man or not; as 
if intellect were a thing always of the same sort, 
which you could precipitate from the other con- 
stituents of a man’s nature and weigh by itself, 
and compare by pounds and ounces in this man 
with another. The fact is, that in all the simplest 
characters the line between the mental and moral 
natures is always vague and indistinct. They 
run together, and in their best combinations you 
are unable to discriminate, in the wisdom which 
is their result, how much is moral and how much 
is intellectual. You are unable to tell whether 
in the wise acts and words which issue from such 
a life there is more of the righteousness that 
comes of a clear conscience, or of the sagacity 
that comes of a clear brain. In more complex 
characters and under more complex conditions, 
the moral and the mental lives come to be less 
healthily combined. They co-operate, they help 
each other less. They come even to stand over 
against each other as antagonists; till we have 
that vague but most melancholy notion which per- 
vades the life of all elaborate civilization, that 
goodness and greatness, as we call them, are not 
to be looked for together, till we expect to see 
and so do see a feeble and narrow conscientious- 
ness on the one hand, and a bad, unprincipled 
intelligence on the other, dividing the suffrages of 
men. 
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It is the great boon of such characters as Mr. 
Lincoln’s, that they reunite what God has joined 
together and man has put asunder. In him was 
vindicated the greatness of real goodness and the 
goodness of real greatness. ‘The twain were one 
flesh. Not one of all the multitudes who stood 
and looked up to him for direction with such a 
loving and implicit trust can tell you to-day 
whether the wise judgments that he gave came 
most from a strong head or a sound heart. If 
you ask them, they are puzzled. There are men 
as good as he, but they do bad things. There 
are men as intelligent as he, but they do foolish 
things. In him goodness and intelligence com- 
bined and made their best result of wisdom. For 
perfect truth consists not merely in the right con- 
stituents of character, but in their right and in- 
timate conjunction. This union of the mental 
and moral into a life of admirable simplicity is 
what we most admire in children, but in them it 
is unsettled and unpractical. But when it is pre- 
served into manhood, deepened into reliability 
and maturity, it is that glorified childlikeness, that 
high and reverend simplicity, which shames and 
baffles the most accomplished astuteness, and is 
chosen by God to fill his purposes when he needs 
a ruler for his people, of faithful and true heart, 
such as he had who was our President. 

Another evident quality of such a character as 
this will be its freshness or newness; if we may so 
speak. Its freshness or readiness— call it what 
you will— its ability to take up new duties and 
do them in a new way will result of necessity 
from its truth and clearness. The simple natures 
and forces will always be the most pliant ones. 
Water bends and shapes itself to any channel, 
Air folds and adapts itself to each new figure. 
They are the simplest and the most infinitely 
active things in nature. So this nature, in very 
virtue of its simplicity, must be also free, always 
fitting itself to each new need. It will always 
start from the most fundamental and eternal con- 
ditions, and work in the straightest even although 
they be the newest ways, to the present pre- 
scribed purpose. In one word, it must be broad 
and independent and radical. So that freedom 
and radicalness in the character of Abraham Lin- 
coln were not separate qualities, but the necessary 
results of his simplicity and childlikeness and 
truth. 

Here then we have some conception of the 
man. Out of this character came the life which 
we admire and the death which we lament to-day. 
He was called in that character to that life and 
death. It was just the nature, as you see, which 
a new nation such as ours ought to produce. All 
the conditions of his birth, his youth, his man- 
hood, which made him what he was, were not 
irregular and exceptional, but were the normal 
conditions of a new and simple country. His 
pioneer home in Indiana was a type of the 
pioneer land in which he lived. If ever there 
was a man who was a part of the time and coun- 
try he lived in, this was he. The same simple re- 
spect for labor won in the school of work and in- 
corporated into blood and muscle; the same 
unassuming loyalty to the simple virtues of tem- 
perance and industry and integrity; the same 
Sagacious judgment which had learned to be 
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quick-eyed and quick-brained in the constant 
presence of emergency; the same direct and 
clear thought about things, social, political, and 
religious, that was in him supremely, was in the 
people he was sent to rule. Surely, with such a 
type-man for ruler, there would seem to be but a 
smooth and even road over which he might lead 
the people whose character he represented into 
the new region of national happiness and com- 
fort and usefulness, for which that character had 
been designed. 

But then we come to the beginning of all 
trouble. Abraham Lincoln was the type-man of 
the country, but not of the whole country. This 
character which we have been trying to describe 
was the character of an American under the dis- 
cipline of freedom. There was another American 
character which had been developed under the 
influence of slavery. There was no one Ameri- 
can character embracing the land. There were 
two characters, with impulses of irrepressible and 
deadly conflict. This citizen whom we have been 
honoring and praising represented one. The 
whole great scheme with which he was ultimately 
brought in conflict, and which has finally killed 
him, represented the other. Beside this nature, 
true and fresh and new, there was another nature, 
false and effete and old. The one nature found 
itself in a new world, and set itself to discover the 
new ways for the new duties that were given it. 
The other nature, full of the false pride of blood, 
set itself to reproduce in a new world the institu- 
tions and the spirit of the old, to build anew the 
structure of the feudalism which had been corrupt 
in its own day, and which had been left far behind 
by the advancing conscience and needs of the 
progressing race. The one nature magnified 
labor, the other nature depreciated and despised 
it. The one honored the laborer, and the other 
scorned him. The one was simple and direct; 
the other, complex, full of sophistries and selfs 
excuses. The one was free to look all that 
claimed to be truth in the face, and separate the 
error from the truth that might be in it; the 
other did not dare to investigate, because its own 
established prides and systems were dearer to it 
than the truth itself, and so even truth went about 
in it doing the work of error. The one was 
ready to state broad principles, of the brother- 
hood of man, the universal fatherhood and justice 
of God, however imperfectly it might realize them 
in practice; the other denied even the prin- 
ciples, and so dug deep and laid below its special 
sins the broad foundation of a consistent, acknowl- 
edged sinfulness. In a word, one nature was 
full of the influences of Freedom, the other nature 
was full of the influences of Slavery. 

In general, these two regions of our national 
life were separated by a geographical boundary. 
One was the spirit of the North, the other was the 
spirit of the South. But the southern nature was 
by no means all a southern thing. There it had 
an organized, established form, a certain definite, 
established institution about which it clustered. 
Here, lacking advantage, it lived in less expres- 
sive ways and so lived more weakly. There, 
there was the horrible sacrament of slavery, the 
outward and visible sign round which the inward 
and spiritual temper gathered and kept itself 
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alive. But who doubts that among us the spirit 
of slavery lived and thrived? Its formal existence 
had been swept away from one state after another, 
partly on conscientious, partly on economical 
grounds, but its spirit was here, in every sympathy 
that northern winds carried to the listening ear of 
the southern slaveholder, and in every oppression 
of the weak by the strong, every proud assumption 
of idleness over labor which echoed the music of 
southern life back to us. Here in our midst 
lived that worse and falser nature, side by side 
with the true and better nature which God meant 
should be the nature of Americans, and of which 
he was shaping out the type and champion in his 
chosen David of the sheepfolds. 

Here then we have the two. The history of 
our country for many years is the history of how 
these two elements of American life approached 
collision. They wrought their separate reactions 
on each other. Men debate and quarrel even 
now about the rise of northern Abolitionism, 
about whether the northern Abolitionists were 
right or wrong, whether they did harm or good. 
How vain the quarrel is! It was inevitable. It 
was inevitable in the nature of things that two 
such natures living here together should be set 
violently against each other. It is inevitable, till 
man be far more unfeeling and untrue to his con- 
victions than he has always been, that a great 
wrong asserting itself vehemently should arouse to 
no less vehement assertion the opposing right. 
The only wonder is that there was not more of it. 
The only wonder is that so few were swept away 
to take by an impulse they could not resist their 
stand of hatred to the wicked institution. The 
only wonder is, that only one brave, reckless man 
came forth to cast himself, almost single-handed, 
with a hopeless hope, against the proud power 
that he hated, and trust to the influence of a soul 
marching on into the history of his countrymen to 
stir them to a vindication of the truth he loved. 
At any rate, whether the Abolitionists were 
wrong or right, there grew up about their violence, 
as there always will about the extremism of ex- 
treme reformers, a great mass of feeling, catching 
their spirit and asserting it firmly, though in more 
moderate degrees and methods. About the 
nucleus of Abolitionism grew up a great Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery determination, which at last 
gathered strength enough to take its stand, to in- 
sist upon the checking and limiting the extension 
of the power of slavery, and to put the type-man, 
whom God had been preparing for the task, 
before the world, to do the work on which it had 
resolved. Then came discontent, secession, trea- 
son. The two American natures, long advancing 
to encounter, met at last, and a whole country, 
yet trembling with the shock, bears witness how 
terrible the meeting was. 

Thus I have tried briefly to trace out the 
gradual course by which God brought the char- 
acter which he designed to be the controlling 
character of this new world into distinct collision 
with the hostile character which it was to destroy 
and absorb, and set it in the person of its type- 
man in the seat of highest power. The character 
formed under the discipline of Freedom and the 
character formed under the discipline of Slavery 
developed ali their difference and met in hostile 
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conflict when this war began. Notice, it was not 
only in what he did and was towards the slave, it 
was in all he did and was everywhere that we 
accept Mr. Lincoln’s character as the true result 
of our free life and institutions. Nowhere else 
could have come forth that genuine love of the 
people, which in him no one could suspect of 
being either the cheap flattery of the demagogue 
or the abstract philanthropy of the philosopher, 
which made our President, while he lived, the 
centre of a great household land, and when he 
died so cruelly, made every humblest household 
thrill with a sense of personal bereavement which 
the death of rulers is not apt to bring. Nowhere 
else than out of the life of freedom could have 
come that personal unselfishness and generosity 
which made so gracious a part of this good man’s 
character. How many soldiers feel yet the pres- 
sure of a strong hand that clasped theirs once as 
they lay sick and weak in the dreary hospital! 
How many ears will never lose the thrill of some 
kind word he spoke—he who could speak so 
kindly to promise a kindness that always matched 
his word! How often he surprised the land with 
a clemency which made even those who ques- 
tioned his policy love him the more for what they 
called his weakness, —seeing how the man in 
whom God had most embodied the discipline of 
Freedom not only could not be a slave, but could 
not be a tyrant! In the heartiness of his mirth 
and his enjoyment of simple joys; in the direct- 
ness and shrewdness of perception which con- 
stituted his wit; in the untired, undiscouraged 
faith in human nature which he always kept; and 
perhaps above all in the plainness and quiet, un- 
ostentatious earnestness and independence of his 
religious life, in his humble love and trust of God 
— in all, it was a character such as only Freedom 
knows how to make. 

Now it was in this character, rather than in any 
mere political position, that the fitness of Mr. 
Lincoln to stand forth in the struggle of the two 
American natures really lay. We are told that he 
did not come to the Presidential chair pledged to 
the abolition of Slavery. When will we learn 
that with all true men it is not what they intend 
to do, but it is what the qualities of their natures 
bind them to do, that determines their career? 
The President came to his power full of the blood, 
strong in the strength of Freedom. He came 
there free, and hating slavery. He came there, 
leaving on record words like these spoken three 
years before and never contradicted. He had 
said, “ A house divided against itself cannot stand. 
I believe this Government cannot endure perma- 
nently, half slave and half free. I do not expect 
the Union to be dissolved; I do not expect the 
house to fall; but I expect it will cease to be 
divided. It will become all one thing or all the 
other.” When the question came, he knew which 
thing he meant that it should be. His whole na- 
ture settled that question for him. Such a man 
must always live as he used to say he lived (and 
was blamed for saying it) “controlled by events, 
not controlling them.” And with a reverent and 
clear mind, to be controlled by events means to 
be controlled by God. For such a man there was 
no hesitation when God brought him up face to 
face with Slavery and put the sword into his hand 
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and said, “ Strike it down dead.” He was a wil- 
ling servant then. If ever the face of a man 
writing solemn words glowed with a solemn joy, 
it must have been the face of Abraham Lincoln, 
as he bent over the page where the Emancipation 
Proclamation of 1863 was growing into shape, 
and giving manhood and freedom as he wrote it 
to hundreds of thousands of his fellowmen. 
Here was a work in which his whole nature could 
rejoice. Here was an act that crowned the whole 
culture of his life. All the past, the free boy- 
hood in the woods, the free youth upon the farm, 
the free manhood in the honorable citizen’s em- 
ployments —all his freedom gathered and com- 
pleted itself in this. And as the swarthy multi- 
tudes came in, ragged, and tired, and hungry, and 
ignorant, but free forever from anything but the 
memorial scars of the fetters and the whip, sing- 
ing rude songs in which the new triumph of free- 
dom struggled and heaved below the sad melody 
that had been shaped for bondage; as in their 
camps and hovels there grew up to their half- 
superstitious eyes the image of a great Father 
almost more than man, to whom they owed their 
freedom, — were they not half right? For it was 
not to one man, driven by stress of policy, or 
swept off by a whim of pity, that the noble act 
was due. It was to the American nature, long 
kept by God in his own intentions till his time 
should come, at last emerging into sight and 
power, and bound up and embodied in this best 
and most American of all Americans, to whom 
we and those poor frightened slaves at last might 
look up together and love to call him, with one 
voice, our Father. 

Thus, we have seen something of what the 
character of Mr. Lincoln was, and how it issued 
in the life helived. It remains for us to see how 
it resulted also in the terrible death which has 
laid his murdered body here in our town among 
lamenting multitudes to-day. It is not a hard 
question, though it is sad to answer. We saw 
the two natures, the nature of Slavery and the 
nature of Freedom, at last set against each other, 
come at last to open war. Both fought, fought 
long, fought bravely; but each, as was perfectly 
natural, fought with the tools and in the ways 
which its own character had made familiar to it. 
The character of Slavery was brutal, barbarous, 
and treacherous; and so the whole history of the 
slave power during the war has been full of ways 
of warfare brutal, barbarous, and treacherous, be- 
yond anything that men bred in freedom could 
have been driven to by the most hateful passions. 
It is not to be marvelled at. It is not to be set 
down as the special sin of the war. It goes back 
beyond that. It is the sin of the system. It is 
the barbarism of Slavery. When Slavery went to 
war to save its life, what wonder if its barbarism 
grew barbarous a hundredfold! 

One would be attempting a task which once 
was almost hopeless, but which now is only need- 
less, if he set himself to convince a northern con- 
gregation that Slavery was a barbarian institution. 
It would be hardly more necessary to try to prove 
how its barbarism has shown itself during this 
war. The same spirit which was blind to the 
wickedness of breaking sacred ties, of separating 
man and wife, of beating women till they dropped 
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down dead, of organizing licentiousness and sin 
into commercial systems, of forbidding knowledge 
and protecting itself with ignorance, of putting 
on its arms and riding out to steala state at the 
beleagured ballot-box away from freedom — in 
one word (for its simplest definition is its worst 
dishonor), the spirit that gave man the ownership 
in man in time of peace, has found out yet more 
terrible barbarisms for the time of war. It has 
hewed and burned the bodies of the dead. It 
has starved and mutilated its helpless prisoners. 
It has dealt by truth, not as men will in a time 
of excitement, lightly and with frequent violations, 
but with a cool, and deliberate, and systematic 
contempt. It has sent its agents into northern 
towns to fire peaceful hotels where hundreds of 
peaceful men and women slept. It has under- 
mined the prisons where its victims starved, and 
made all ready to blow with one blast their 
wretched life away. It has delighted in the low- 
est and basest scurrility even on the highest and 
most honorable lips. It has corrupted the gra- 
ciousness of women and killed out the truth of 
men. 

I do not count up the terrible catalogue because 
I like to, nor because I wish to stir your hearts to 
passion. Even now, you and I have no right to 
indulge in personal hatred to the men who did 
these things. But we are not doing right by our- 
selves, by the President that we have lost, or by 
God who had a purpose in our losing him, unless 
we know thoroughly that it was this same spirit 
which we have seen to be a tyrant in peace and a 
savage in war, that has crowned itself with the 
working of this final woe. It was the conflict of 
the two American natures, the false and the true. 
It was Slavery and Freedom that met in their two 
representatives, the assassin and the President; 
and the victim of the last desperate struggle of 
the dying Slavery lies dead to-day in Indepen- 
dence Hall. 

Solemnly, in the sight of God, I charge this 
murder where it belongs, on Slavery, I dare not 
stand here in His sight, and before Him or you 
speak doubtful and double-meaning words of 
vague repentance, as if we had killed our Presi- 
dent. We have sins enough, but we have not 
done this sin, save as by weak concessions and 
timid compromises we have let the spirit of 
Slavery grow strong and ripe for such adeed. In 
the barbarism of Slavery the foul act and its foul 
method had their birth. By all the goodness that 
there was in him; by all the love we had for him 
(and who shall tell how great it was); by all the 
sorrow that has burdened down this desolate and 
dreadful week, —I charge this murder where it 
belongs, on Slavery. I bid you to remember 
where the charge belongs, to write it on the door- 
posts of your mourning houses, to teach it to your 
wondering children, to give it to the history of 
these times, that all times to come may hate and 
dread the sin that killed our noblest President. 

If ever anything were clear, this is the clearest. 
Is there the man alive who thinks that Abraham 
Lincoln was shot just for himself; that it was that 
one man for whom the plot was laid? The 
gentlest, kindest, most indulgent man that ever 
ruled a state! The man who knew not how to 
speak a word of harshness or how to make a foe! 
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Was it he for whom the murderer lurked with a 
mere private hate? It was not he, but what he 
stood for. It was Law and Liberty, it was Gov- 
ernment and Freedom, against which the hate 
gathered and the treacherous shot was fired. And 
I know not how the crime of him who shoots at 
Law and Liberty in the crowded glare of a great 
theatre differs from theirs who have levelled their 
aim at the same great beings from behind a thou- 
sand ambuscades and on a hundred battle-fields 
of this long war. Every general in the field, and 
every false citizen in our midst at home, who has 
plotted and labored to destroy the lives of the 
soldiers of the Republic, is brother to him who 
did this deed. Tho American nature, the Ameri- 
can truths, of which our President was the 
anointed and supreme embodiment, have been 
embodied in multitudes of heroes who marched 
unknown and fell unnoticed in our ranks. For 
them, just as for him, character decreed a life and 
adeath. The blood of all of them I charge on 
the same head. Slavery armed with Treason was 
their murderer. 

Men point out to us the absurdity and folly of 
this awful crime. Again and again we hear men 
say, ‘It wasthe worst thing for themselves they 
could have done. They have shot a representa- 
tive man, and the cause he represented grows 
stronger and sterner by his death. Can it be that 
so wise a devil was so foolish here? Must it not 
have been the act of one poor madman, born and 
nursed in his one reckless brain?” My friends, 
let us understand this matter. It was a foolish 
act. Its folly was only equalled by its wicked- 
ness. It was a foolish act. But when did sin 
begin to be wise? When did wickedness learn 
wisdom? When did the fool stop saying in his 
heart, “There is no God,” and acting godlessly in 
the absurdity of his impiety? The cause that 
Abraham Lincoln died for shall grow stronger by 
his death,—stronger and sterner. Stronger to set 
its pillars deep into the structure of our nation’s 
life; sterner to execute the justice of the Lord 
upon his enemies. Stronger to spread its arms 
and grasp our whole land into freedom; sterner 
to sweep the last poor ghost of slavery out of our 
haunted homes. But while we feel the folly of 
this act, let not its folly hide its wickedness. It 
was the wickedness of Slavery putting on a fool- 
ishness for which its wickedness and that alone is 
responsible, that robbed the nation of a President 
and the people of a father. And remember this, 
that the folly of the Slave power in striking the 
representative of Freedom, and thinking that 
thereby it killed Freedom itself, is only a folly 
that we shall echo if we dare to think that in 
punishing the representatives of Slavery who did 
this deed, we are putting Slavery to death. Dis- 
persing armies and hanging traitors, imperatively 
as justice and necessity may demand them both, 
are not killing the spirit out of which they sprang. 
The traitor must die because he has committed 
treason. The murderer must die because he has 
committed murder. Slavery must die, because out 
of it, and it alone, came forth the treason of the 
traitor and the murder of the murderer. Do not 
say that it is dead. It is not, while its essential 
spirit lives. While one man counts another man 
his born inferior for the color of his skin, while 
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both in North and South prejudices and practices, 
which the law cannot touch, but which God hates, 
keep alive in our people’s hearts the spirit of the 
old iniquity, it is not dead. The new American 
nature must supplant the old. We must grow like 
our President, in his truth, his independence, his 
religion, and his wide humanity. Then the char- 
acter by which he died shall be in us, and by it 
we shall live. Then peace shall come that knows 
no war, and law that knows no treason; and full 
of his spirit a grateful land shall gather round his 
grave, and in the daily psalm of prosperous and 
righteous living, thank God forever for his life and 
death. 

So let him lie here in our midst to-day, and let 
our people go and bend with solemn thoughtful- 
ness and look upon his face and read the lessons 
of his burial. As he paused here on his journey 
from the western home and told us what by the 
help of God he meant to do, so let him pause 
upon his way back to his western grave and tell us 
with a silence more eloquent than words how 
bravely, how truly, by the strength of God, he did 
it. God brought him up as he brought David 
up from the sheepfolds to feed Jacob, his people, 
and Israel, his inheritance. He came up in 
earnestness and faith, and he goes back in triumph. 
As he pauses here to-day, and from his cold lips 
bids us bear witness how he has met the duty that 
was laid on him, what can we say out of our full 
hearts but this—‘“ He fed them with a faithful 
and true heart, and ruled them prudently with all 
his power.” The Shepherd of the People! that old 
name that the best rulers ever craved. What 
ruler ever won it like this dead President of ours? 
He fed us faithfully and truly. He fed us with 
counsel when we were in doubt, with inspiration 
when we sometimes faltered, with caution when 
we would be rash, with calm, clear, trustful cheer- 
fulness through many an hour when our hearts were 
dark. He fed hungry souls all over the country 
with sympathy and consolation. He spread before 
the whole land feasts of great duty and devotion 
and patriotism, on which the land grew strong. 
He fed us with solemn, solid truths. He taught 
us the sacredness of government, the wickedness 
of treason. He made our souls glad and vigorous 
with the love of liberty that was in his. He showed 
us how to love truth and yet be charitable —— how 
to hate wrong and all oppression, and yet not 
treasure one personal injury or insult. He fed 
all his people, from the highest to the lowest, 
from the most privileged down to the most en- 
slaved. Best of all, he fed us with a reverent and 
genuine religion. Ile spread before us the love 
and fear of God just in that shape in which we 
need them most, and out of his faithful service of 
a higher Master who of us has not taken and eaten 
and grown strong? “ He fed them with a faithful 
and true heart.” Yes, till the last. For at the 
last, behold him standing with hand reached out 
to feed the South with mercy and the North with 
charity, and the whole land with peace, when the 
Lord who had sent him called him and his work 
was done! 

He stood once on the battlefield of our own 
state, and said of the brave men who had saved it 
words as noble as any countryman of ours ever 
spoke. Let us stand in the country he has saved, 
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and which is to be his grave and monument, and 
say of Abraham Lincoln what he said of the 
soldiers who had died at Gettysburg. He stood 
there with their graves before him, and these are 
the words he said: 

“We cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot 
hallow this ground. The brave men who struggled here 

ave consecrated it far beyond our power to add or detract. 
The world will little note nor long remember what we say 
here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is for 
us the living rather to be dedicated to the unfinished work 





which they who fought here have thus far so nobly ad- 
vanced, tt is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us, that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion; that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain; 
and this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom, and that government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people shall not perish from the earth. 


May God make us worthy of the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln, 


EE 
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THE sermon on Abraham Lincoln by Phillips 
Brooks, given in his church in Philadelphia while 
the body of the martyred President lay in Ifde- 
pendence Hall, on the sad journey from Wash- 
ington to Springfield, is re-published in the pre- 
ceding pages as one of the conspicuous and im- 
pressive illustrations of the great preacher’s atten- 
tion in his pulpit to national affairs from the ear- 
liest days of his ministry. It is only an illustra- 
tion, only one conspicuous instance. Entering 
upon his life as a preacher at the very juncture 
when the forces of Freedom and Slavery were 
pitting themselves against each other for their 
death struggle in the republic, his pulpit from the 
beginning rang with sermons which witnessed to 
his conviction that religion is here in the world 
for nothing at all if it is not here, as the old 
Hebrew prophets conceived it, and as our own 
old Puritan divines conceived it, to bring itself 
directly to bear upon the whole life of the com- 
munity, to work for the kingdom of God here 
and now, boldly rebuking the sins of politicians 
as well as the sins of priests, and holding up the 
standard of righteousness for the State as well as 
for the Church, This sermon upon Lincoln is 
surely not, —so at least we think most will feel 
who have been used to hearing Mr. Brooks or to 
reading his volumes in these later years—one of 
his great sermons, although a true and noble ser- 
mon it certainly is, one of the noblest pulpit trib- 
utes to Lincoln — and one cannot help remarking 
the fact that here, several months before the 
“Commemoration Ode,” Lincoln is spoken of as 
“this best and most American of all Americans.” 
The sermon lacks the breadth and firmness and 
fulness of his later sermons— which is simply 
saying perhaps that it is a young man’s sermon, 
and that the other sermons which we read are the 
mature man’s sermons, But it is good fortune 
that this early sermon, on a subject so solemn and 
significant, was preserved, to illustrate the political 
element which has ever remained so prominent an 
element in Mr. Brooks’s preaching. This, we be- 
lieve, is one great element of his power. Lowell 
said of Parker, in the Fadle for Critics, “ You're 
thankful to meet with a preacher who smacks of 
the field and the street.”’ Phillips Brooks’s ser- 
mons, most spiritual sermons of our time, have 
always been most vea/ sermons, never dealing 
with ghostland, but always closely and directly 


touching human life—the life of the school, the 
business life, the scientific life, the political life. 
Every hearer has known and felt that the preacher 
was his brother, a man among men, a sharer in 
all the great struggles, anxieties, aspirations, and 
enthusiasms of society and the State. One of 
the leading English writers has recently published 
a searching and impressive essay entitled “ The 
Citizen Christ.” The very word enforces the 
truth necessary for this time; and the whole ca- 
reer of Phillips Brooks has enforced it. He is 
not simply the divine, he is also the c7ztizen — and 
so he is strong. 
— 


REFERENCE is made in the article in the pre- 
ceding pages to Mr. Brooks’s oration at the cele- 
bration of the two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Boston Latin 
School. This, too, reveals, and in quite as notable 
a way as the sermon on Abraham Lincoln and 
the various stirring sermons of the war time, the 
intensity and the sweep of his feelings as a cz¢izen. 
It reveals as well his fine historical imagination 
and his power of attention to details in re-creating 
the past. It has been said that Mr. Brooks 
seriously considered, in the early period of his 
ministry in Philadelphia, the acceptance of a 
chair in ecclesiastical history. Had he become a 
teacher of general history, he would have been an 
inspiring and an eminent teacher. He has the his- 
torical consciousness and the historical talent, as 
Arnold of Rugby had them, and Dean Stanley; 
and these are shown most strikingly perhaps 
when he steps outside of the distinctly religious 
field and handles political, social, and literary 
themes. He has, indeed, done this but little. 
He has not been a writer of essays to the extent 
that Dean Stanley and others of the English 
Broad Churchmen have been. No other great 
preacher of our time, no preacher of equal prom- 
inence, has been so exclusively a preacher. The 
scope of his preaching, indeed, has been as broad 
as the interests of men, a thousand sermons 
touching politics and business and literature and 
science and society, as well as the immediate re- 
ligious life. But it has been chiefly in sermons, 
as a preacher, that he has touched these things; 
he has seldom appeared on the platform or in the 
magazine, When he has done so, it has almost 
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always been to touch history or biography — to 
speak of Dean Stanley or of Milton, of the heroes 
of thought, like Taylor and Lessing and Roger 
Williams, who play their part in his little volume 
on “Tolerance,” or, as in the case before us, to 
paint the characters and work of the long line of 
schoolmasters, from Philemon Pormont to Francis 
Gardner, who have made illustrious the history 
of “the oldest school in America.’”’ We have 
never read—-we may say never heard, for we 
were of those privileged ones who heard it—a 
nobler school oration than this Latin School 
oration of Phillips Brooks. Full of wisdom, full 
of kindly humor, full of interesting facts, full of 
fine judgments of periods and of men, it is a rare 
picture of the past; but it is not less remarkable 
for the prophecy and the vital public spirit which 
are in it. “No man ever deals truly with the 
past,” said Mr. Brooks, “when he turns his face 
that way, who does not feel the future coming 
into life behind his back.” “ When an institution 
has covered so long a period of time with its con- 
tinuous life,” he said again, “it becomes a bond 
to hold the centuries together. It makes most 
picturesquely evident the unity of human life 
which underlies all the variety of human living.” 
It is with a mind open and alert for this unity of 
life that Phillips Brooks approaches every his- 
torical or biographical subject. History, with 
him, is for wse. There is in him no shadow of 
the merely tabulating antiquarian. His thought 
is always on the lesson taught by the institution 
or the man, or the bearing of events on character 
and life. 

In this Latin School oration there is no more 
stirring passage than that upon the Civil War, its 
effect upon the school, and the part which the 
school played in it. “Mr. Gardner’s great years 
were the years of the war. It would have been a 
sad thing if the mighty struggle of the nation for 
its life had found in the chief teacher of the boys 
of Boston a soul either hostile or indifferent. 
The soul which it did find was all alive for free- 
dom and for union. The last news from the 
battle-field came hot into the schoolroom, and 
made the close air tingle with inspiration. He 
told the boys about Gettysburg as Cheever must 
have told his boys about Marston Moor, and 
Lovell must have told his about Ticonderoga. 
He formed his pupils into companies and regi- 
ments, and drilled with them himself. It was a 
war which a great master might well praise, and 
into which a school full of generous pupils might 
well throw their whole souls, for it was no war of 
mere military prowess. It was a war of principles. 
It was a war whose soldiers were citizens. It 
was a war which hated war-making, and whose 
methods were kept transparent always with their 
sacred purposes shining clearly through. Sucha 
war mothers might pray for as their sons went 
forth; masters might bid their scholars pause 
from their books and listen to the throbbing of the 
distant cannon. The statue of the school honor- 
ing her heroic dead, under whose shadow the 
boys will go and come about their studies every 
day for generations, will fire no young heart with 
the passion for military glory, but it will speak 
patriotism and self-devotion from its silent lips as 
long as the schoolboys come and go. Two 
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hundred and eighty-seven graduates of the school 
served in the war with the rebellion, and fifty-one 
laid down their lives. Who of us is there that 
does not believe that the school where they were 
trained had something to do with the simple 
courage with which each of these heroic men 
went forth to do the duty of the hour!” 

Phillips Brooks feels in a great way the in- 
spiration of having been a public schoolboy, of 
having been trained in no little exclusive coterie 
of rich men’s children in some expanded parlor, 
but where every class is represented, where only 
merit counts, and the sturdy son of poverty is 
often first among his fellows, as he may presently 
be first in that larger democracy which we call 
the city, the state, or the nation. A great public 
school like the Boston Latin School has not only 
its own great traditions, with all their rousing, 
educating power, but every public schoolboy feels 
as the boy in the private school can never feel, 
that in his education itself he is the child of the 
State, heir of all the State’s great history and 
glory, and charged with the State’s high duties. 
The eloquent words in which Phillips Brooks en- 
forces this lesson are words so necessary for these 
times that, as we have said more than once 
before, they deserve to be printed in letters of 
gold and hung up in every home where parents 
are thinking of sending their children into private 
schools, thereby condemning them to a narrower 
and less sturdy education than that given by the 
State, while also thus withdrawing their own per- 
sonal interest from the public schools, which need 
the personal interest and love of every earnest citi- 
zen to-day as they have never needed them before. 

“In the twentieth century, as in those which 
have gone before,’ are Mr. Brooks’s words, “ our 
school will be a city school. Its students will 
find that enlargement of thought and life which 
comes from close personal connection in the most 
sensitive years with the public life. Here, let me 
say again, is a blessing which no private school 
can give. The German statesman, if you talk with 
him, will tell you that, with every evil of his great 
military system, which makes every citizen a 
soldier for some portion of his life, it yet has one 
redeeming good. It brings each young man of 
the land once in his life directly into the country’s 
service, lets him directly feel its touch of dignity 
and power, makes him proud of it as 27s personal 
commander, and so insures a more definite and 
vivid loyalty through all his life. More gra- 
ciously, more healthily, more Christianly, the 
American public school does what the barracks 
and the drill-room try to do. Would that its 
blessing might be absolutely universal! Would 
that it might be so arranged that once in the life 
of every Boston boy, if only for three months, he 
might be a pupil of a public school, might see his 
city sitting in the teacher’s chair, might find him- 
self, along with boys of all degrees and classes, 
simply recognized by his community as one of her 
children! It would put an element into his char- 
acter and life which he would never lose. It 
would insure the unity and public spirit of our 
citizens. It would add tenderness and pride and 
gratitude to the more base and sordid feelings 
with which her sons rejoice in their mother’s 
wealth and strength and fame.” 
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TRENTON SNOWS. 


HA! there’s work for Glover 
And the men of Marblehead, ! 
To get the army over 
Before the chance is sped. 
The wind is up the river; 
How the water frets! 
Sleet is in our faces, 
Sharp as bayonets. 


(/n Trenton.) — The Christmas cometh cheery 
No matter how it blows! 
Roll, roll, ye drums, her wel- 
come 
To beating of the snows. 


No patrol is riding 
On the Jersey bound, 
Set the prows to nor’ard; 
Brace the tillers round; 
Down the sheering quarters 
Fend the charging floes, — 
Washington is marching 
Over Trenton snows. 
(/n Trenton.) — Fate biddeth not to battle; 
Let Pleasure’s troop deploy! 
Unbelt, unbelt for Christmas,— 
Sweet ministers of joy. 


Trenton’s full of Hessians 
Drinkiny Christmas rum; — 

Their and Britain’s honor, 
Had they never come! 

In the people’s houses 
Quartered light and warm, 

Guessing naught of Yankees 
Hiding in the storm! 


(/n Trenton.) — She bringeth Rhineland’s greet- 
Ing, 
And Fortune lights her brow; 
Pour out, pour out to Hessé, 
And give hev honor now. 


Snow is falling faster, 
Cumbering all the dawn; 
But ’tis warm in battle, 
And ’twill soon be on. 
Stark is at the river; 
Greene is circling down; — 
Ha! their roll is beating, - 
Our guns sweep the town! 


Bravely turns the German 
From his wine and lyre; 
Sets the Hessian guidons 
’*Gainst the Rebels’ fire; 
Recks not him who sold him, 
And the blood that glows, 
While our lines infold him, 
Reddens Trenton snows! 
1 As at Long Island, so again at Trenton, the passage of 


the main body of troops was effected by the skill of Col- 
onel Glover’s regiment of fishermen. 


From the blinding nor’east 
Sweeps our left around. 
Render up the colors, — 
Lay the arms to ground! 
Why the sudden splendor 
From their polished rows? .... 
Ha! the sun is shining 
Bright on Trenton snows! 
— F. E. Cutter. 
** x 
A CHRISTMAS TOAST. 
A HEALTH to Christmas! let it be 
Responded to right heartily, 
With that full spirit that doth show 
That naught but generous feelings flow, 
Together with that spirit blend 
The precious gift that Christ did send — 
Forgiveness to our every foe — 
And let the harbored vengeance go! 


A toast, — nor let it be the least, — 
To this, our jovial Christmas feast ! 

Drink to the turkey — triple toast 
Unto that wingéd, ample roast ! 

A toast unto the pudding round, 
Whose equal never yet was found! 

To these, and unto all good things 
This yearly Godlike season brings! 





And yet a pledge — and best of all — 
A toast unto the man whose hall 
Knows not of stint of cheer, nor dearth; 
Who thinks upon the poor on earth, 
And unto these, in humble mood, 
Divides his raiment and his food. 
A health to him throughout the land! 
For God and man shall bless his hand. 
— Charles Gordon Rogers. 
* 
*x* * 
THE FITTING FINIs. 
AFTER the “ Yes” has been timidly said, 
And she is won, forever and aye, 
Then comes the fugitive doubt and the dread; 
Fears that the goddess may prove but clay, 
After the “ Yes. ” 


After the glory of triumph is past, 
One must look where his footsteps tend. 
Ah, if that moment could be the last; 
If Life, like novels, would always end, 
After the “ Yes!” 
Harry Romaine. 
* * 
THE FIRE OF LOVE, 


THERE is no fireplace so grand, 

So richly tiled, so wide and splendid, 

That it can spare the glowing brand, 

In which its warmth and cheer are blended. 


There is no life so proud and stern, 
So far removed from human weakness, 
But holds some nook where love must burn, 
To save it from a chilling bleakness. 
— Harry Romaine. 
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